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NATIONAL HERO’S 
GOAT 

' THE LAST DAY OF * 
GUSTAVOS ADOLPHUS 

Noted Treasure Sent Across 
Europe 

ACT OF A GRATEFUL NATION 

.' . A; remarkable act of gratitude and 

- courtesy has just sealed the friendship 

- of-two nations which nearly 300 years 

ago were in bitter conflict;. 

A special courier-started out the other 
i day from- Vienna ' and travelled across 
‘ Europe to Stockholm with a sacred relic 
] for the Swedish people. Jealously he 
giiardetf it till he could place it safely 

• in. the hands of its new owners. 

This was nothing less than the buff 
jerkin, or jacket, which was being worn 
by the great Swedish hero king Gus¬ 
tavus Adolphus when he met his death, 
in 1632, at the famous battle of Liitzen ; 
and it lias, been returned to Sweden by 
the Austrians out of gratitude for the 
splendid'charity. of. the Swed.es-.in caring 
for the starving children of Vienna; 

The -edat is stained with the hero's 
blood; and shows the many holes through 
which passed the bullets and swords 
, tliat’slew the 1 king. This garment means 

■ more, to the Swedish nation than even 
. Nelson’s coat to the British. 

' Saviour of Liberty 

Many historians think that it was 
. Gustav us, and . he alone, .who - saved 
.liberty’ for. Europe in the dark days of 
Tlie“Tliirty Years’ War, and probably they 
’ are right. His enemies jeeringly called 
! him the Snow King, and said he would 
melt away as he moved south ; but he 
proyed rather an avalanche, carrying 
. everything before him. ... 

Born in troublous times, he 1 was a 
: marvel of learning, and even as a child 
of twelve had mastered six languages— 
Swedish, German, Latin, French, Italian, 
and Dutch ; and a little later he learned 
Spanish, Russian, and!.Polish.- At 13 
he 'discussed -state affairs with ambassa- 

- dors; at-15 ruled a province, and at 17 

. came to the throne. ; , 

He showed great sagacity, and became 

- -the marvel of his age-; yet he was always 
simple and. modest; and in all his suc- 

■ cesses he gave’ the glory to God. ' -• 

Cron\\yell of the North 

, ..He was a strict.disciplinarian, and ever 

• restrained his: army from excesses/so 
that, although at his death his enemies 

■ rejoiced, they Tatar came to regret the 
removal’of this'fine' character who' had 
done so mucli to spare civiliansfrom the] 

- horrors attending pyar. Like Cromwell,, 

• lie led" his men in prayer, before battle.' 

It was on Midsummer Day,- 290 years 

• ago, that he landed in- Pomerania to 
preserve the liberties of men who scarce 
deserved his help. “ I am come into 
this land,” lie said, “ for no other end 
than to deliver its poor and oppressed 

Continued in the next column 


the thieves - and; • robbers . who have 
afflicted it so long,” ' ; ", 

The jealousies' of tlie miserable pol¬ 
troons., who ruled; over Saxony and 
Brandenburg at 'that' time prevented 
their giving proper - cooperation,- -but 
Gustavus -won .mighty ' victories for 
them, and at last'met Wallenstein, the 
imperial commander; at - Lutzen,'near 
Leipzig; The.Swedish King, before.the 
battle, led his . soldiers ‘ in the' singing 
of Luther : s hymn, •” A safe stronghold 
our God.is still.” ; “ 

.The-weather was foggy, and neither 
side could see the other properly. Gus¬ 
tavus, who had been wounded in a pre¬ 
vious battle, could not'wear armour, but; 
telling his men that God was his armour, 
he rushed into the thickest of the fray. 

In the mist he went too far, was sur¬ 
rounded and shot, and fell from his horse, 


when - enemy soldiers came up and 
killed him with • bullets and many, 
sword-thrusts; ... — * 

; The riderless horse of their king 
shocked and infuriated the Swedes, who 
made a fierce onslaught and won the 
victory ; but when they found the body’ 
of- Gustavus it was ; trampled; almost 
beyond recognition, . and had , been 
stripped to the shirt. The body was 
embalmed and reverently’ carried back 
.to Sweden. , , ; ; 

The blackened jerkin found its way 
to the Arsenal Museum at Vienna, where 
it has remained ever- since, but at last 
it lias been sent home, and will for ever¬ 
more rest near the Snow King’s remains 
in his capital of Stockholm, the most 
sacred relic the Swedes possess of their 
greatest national hero. And not less 
sacred than the coat itself will they 
count the spirit in which it has been sent 
back to them. 


BUGLER BOY ON' 
THE BIRKENHEAD 

LIVING 68 YEARS AFTER 
A GREAT DISASTER 

Famous Scene in the History 
of Ships at Sea 

STANDING AT ATTENTION TO DIE 

One of the rare survivors of the 
Birkenhead disaster has lately died at 
Romford. He was Mr; George My’hill, 
and he had 'been through two great 
scenes . in - history—the loss of the 
Birkenhead and the Indian Mutiny’. 

. He was a bugler boy in .the Light 
Infantry’, and was on the Birkenhead 
when it went down, 68 years'ago. He 
was. in the water thirty hours, but was 
washed ashore' on some' bales of l\ay. 
Passing away'at 84, lie has now left a 
widow, eight married children, 13 grand¬ 
children, and three great-grandchildren. 

The Birkenhead was. going , out- to 
South . Africa with soldiers for . the 
garrisbn there, so that the men were 
accompanied by ’’their . families. There 
were 638 on'board all told; 

Heroes of the Deep , ~ 

As the’great ship steamed along the 
coast of Africa, no one dreaming of 
danger—it was night, and all but the 
sailors who had to work the ship were 
sleeping—her side crashed against a 
sunken rock.' Everyone hurried on deck, 
for all knew front the shock that some 
great disaster had happened. But -there 
was no panic’. ; - - ’ ; 

The officers gave their orders and the 
men obey-ed them as steadily’ as. if .they’ 
had been on the parade-ground. The 
soldiers were set to help the sailors, 
working at. the pumps to keep the ship 
from sinking, and-getting tho horses 
overboard to lighten her. That must 
have been a - sore’ task; for; men ’wlro 
loved the poor horses,, but they could not 
be saved. And still the water came in. 

Women and Children First 

The boats were put off with the- 
women and children, some being swamped 
by the waves,’and then the great ship 
broke in two. 

The men stood firm, awaiting their 
officer’s order.. He.told-them that if 
they swam for the boats'these would 
be capsized, and the women and children 
drowned. - - 

So they, stood in their lines, waiting 
for the ship to go down, as steady as if 
they were in -the. drill-yard. Then the 
angry waves washed over the decks, 
and the brave soldiers were plunged into 
the sea. ' All they could hope for was to 
keep. afloat till the’boats reached , the 
shore and could return to rescue them. 

• A few held on to the wreck, and these 
were picked up next morning by a 
passing; vessel, which had also rescued 
the people in the boats who had been 
unable to reach the shore. But the 
greater number perished; 454 men 
went down, heroes no less than if they 
had fallen on the field of battle. 


£100 TO HELP A BRIGHT C.N. READER 


Gustavus Adolphus an His Famous Coat 



Gustavus Adolphus, wearing the famous coat now returned to Sweden by Austria, leads his 
men in prayer before going into battle at Liitzen, He fell on the field 


Continued from the previous column ; 
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A, MAN GOING INTO 
HISTORY 

THE FAME OF THOMAS 
HARDY 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Gloom of the Great Dark 
Dorset Heath 

A BEACON LIGHT OF OUR TIME 

Who are the really great men of any 
part of history, whether it be past or 
present ? - How can they be known ? 
It would be a pity if great men were 
living today and we did not know of them. 

The surest test of men is whether they 
did something that had a lasting influ¬ 
ence on mankind, and caused them to be 
remembered. 

Sometimes the test fails. There must 
have been great men who never became 
known. We see it is so because of the 
long time that passed before some great 
men were seen to be great. Others, no 
doubt, never were recognised. Besides, 
there is no record of the men who did 
some of the greatest things ever done, 
and, also,'many men who are remem¬ 
bered long did bad things, and have a 
shameful memory. - 

Name That Will Live 

But generally men who do what is 
admired live long in the world’s thoughts, 
and form the company from whom the 
great are chosen as the years go by. 

Have we any such living now ? It 
, is not easy to judge until a man’s work 
is finished, and so we hesitate to speak 
of greatness and anticipate the verdict 
of years to come ; but one living English¬ 
man, Thomas Hardy, aged 8o, has been 
told by many of the leading men of our 
day that his name will pass into history 
remembered and honoured. Why ? 

Nearly all his life Thomas Hardy has 
lived quietly outside the small old town 
of Dorchester. His work has been to 
stroll about in the country around, to 
watch and think about people and their 
ways, and to note the changes of the 
open world under the play of the seasons 
and the long stress of Time. 

Alfred’s Kingdom Re-made 

And what he has seen and mused on 
be has written, in the form of stories, till 
the scenes of these stories have spread 
over western England, for forty miles or 
more around Dorchester. 

The effect of this quiet writing is that 
Thomas Hardy has re-made in people’s 
minds an old part of England. Wessex 
was once an ancient kingdom, the king¬ 
dom of Alfred the Great and his fore¬ 
fathers. Then it perished, merged in 
all England. But now Wessex is itself 
again, a distinct part of England, 
Thomas Hardy's kingdom! 

It.is the history of common life in a 
district in and around the Great Heath 
of Dorsetshire, in a well-marked period, 
that Thomas Hardy has written, and 
through it has thrown light on much 
other human character everywhere. 

Drama of the Past 

Then, too, in a great drama, Thomas 
Hardy has pictured the later life of 
Napoleon, telling, on the stage of history, 
the story of one of the most wonderful 
men who ever perplexed the world. His 
great play " The Dynasts ” tells of the 
downfall of masterful kings. 

Perhaps Thomas Hardy is not among 
the greatest men. He is too sad and 
almost too hopeless for that. On his spirit 
rests the gloom of his great, dark Dorset 
heath, and it casts a shadow over the 
faith that exalts the greatest of all 
natures. But he is still a great man 
who will pass on word pictures of the 
things of our day to distant generations, 
and we all ought to know and honour 
him, for he is ours, a beacon light of the 
time we live in. 


Two Italian flying men have arrived 
by air at Tokio from Rome, having 
crossed the whole width of Asia. 

A Chelmsford reader knows a terrier 
that is very clever at cracking nuts and 
eating the kernels he finds inside. 

The Costly Spark 

A foundry at Neath, in Glamorgan, 
has been burned down by a fire supposed 
to have been caused by a spark from 
a passing train. 

£500,000 a Year Stolen 

It is said that the railway losses from 
passengers not paying their fares amount 
in the United Kingdom to half a million 
pounds a year. 

Another Treasure in the Sea 

The wife of the Lord Chancellor has 
just dropped into the sea, at Cowes, a 
gold and platinum purse Hag, with con¬ 
tents worth /300. 

Taking a Fowl for a Walk 

It is said that the cost of eggs in Berlin 
is now so high that hens are kept in 
houses and taken out for walks on a 
leash in the park. 

Bad News for Bad Milkmen 

An American chemist has invented a 
little instrument that will tell almost’ 
instantly what percentage of water has 
been added to milk. 

Orphan Lad’s Success 

A Halifax manufacturer who died 
recently has left £250 to the orphanage 
in the town, in gratitude for his educa¬ 
tion there. He died worth over £50,000. 

Compensation for a City 

The city of Halifax, Nova Scotia, is 
claiming £6,400,000 as compensation for 
the explosion of the munition ship which 
ruined half the city, killed 1200 people, 
and made 25,000 homeless. 

Dock Chaos Postpones an Exhibition 

The Canadian Industrial Exhibition 
at the Agricultural Hall, in London, had 
to be postponed for four days owing to 
the impossibility of getting the exhibits 
unshipped at the docks in time. 

A Map of Children 

When the Prince of Wales was at 
Melbourne 3000 children formed a map 
of Australia on the cricket ground. 
Girls in blue made the ocean round, and 
the coast was formed, in right shape, by 
boys in white. 

Food Without Asking 

A large field in a London park that 
was used for allotments during the war 
was reclaimed as grass-land last winter. 
The grass refuses to grow, however, and 
instead there are fine crops of beans, 
onions, and potatoes. 

The Way to Health 

A centenarian has just died at 
Worthing who could not walk till he was 
seven. Then he learned to walk the 
way to health, for, although he became 
a brewer, he was a lifelong teetotalter, 
and lived to be 101. 

Trees from Ocean to Ocean 

Mr. Roosevelt, the late President of 
America, was a great lover of Nature, 
and it has. now been, proposed that a 
road should be made and planted-with 
trees, running across- America front 
ocean to ocean, in memory of him. 

Watching the Weights and Measures 

During the past year London County 
Council Inspectors made 84,000 visits 
to shops and stalls, tested 282,199 
weights, two and a half million measures, 
and 20,000 scales. .Only 138 prosecutions 
resulted, and 172 persons were cautioned. 

A Jumper from the Hedgerow 

A lady in West Kent, a member of 
one of the women’s institutes, has 
achieved a great triumph in economy. 
She collected all the wool left by sheep 
in the hedges, spun it, dyed it with bark 
and onion, and made it into a jumper. 


SPIRIT OF CAPTAIN 
COOK 

Living in His Successor 

FRANK WILD GOES OUT TO 
AFRICA 

There is no greater hero living, nor 
one more modest, than Captain Frank 
Wild, Antarctic explorer with Scott, 
Shackleton, and Dr. Mawson. 

At each of the two hundred lectures 
which Shackleton delivered this year in 
London on his adventures in Antarctica 
he did not know how to praise enough 
this brave, ■ big-hearted, little man, to 
whom fear seemed impossible, and 
whose hope never became dim, no 
matter how difficulties gathered around. 

Now Frank Wild has started in a 
fresh way. He has gone out to Portu¬ 
guese East Africa to organise the grow¬ 
ing of tobacco in that little-known land. 
If anybody can grow tobacco there with 
advantage he will. 

He has reached middle age, but there 
is no resting for him. He turns briskly 
from the Polar cold to the heat of the 
Tropics. Whence comes this cheerful 
search for changeful adventure ? 

Well, there is a good reason for it 
buried away in his ancestry. Captain 
Wild is the great-great-great-grandson 
of Captain Cook, of whom the Chief 
Scout writes in another column; and we 
can imagine the spirit of Captain Cook 
bom again in him. Photograph on page 12 

FIRE IN AN ICE ROOM 
Wonderful Escape on a Ship 
CUTTING A WAY THROUGH A 
STEEL WALL 

A most remarkable fire and escape has 
been reported from New York. 

Working in the ice-chamber of a steel- 
built ship were six men. Inflammable 
stuff lay about the chamber, and was set 
on fire by a red-hot rivet being dropped. 

The fire cut off the escape of the men, 
and the chamber became filled with 
suffocating smoke. This the men partly 
escaped by lying flat on the floor, face 
downwards. But they could not get 
out, and were certain to be burned to 
death or suffocated presently. 

Their comrades outside saw what was 
happening. It is possible now to cut 
through ordinary steel plates, and a hole 
was cut through the steel wall of the 
chamber, and the men were dragged 
through the hole. 

They escaped only just in time, for the 
fire continued so fiercely that the sea¬ 
cocks had to be opened for the sea to 
pour in before the blaze, was put out. 


£10 For a Glasgow Girl 

. The grant of £10 offered by the 
Editor to the boy or girl who made up 
the best picture from parts of adver¬ 
tisement pages in My Magazine for 
June has been awarded to Christine 
Munro, aged 16, 8, George Drive, 
South Govan, Glasgow. 

Her picture was a clever represen¬ 
tation of a floating shoe, with child¬ 
ren sailing over a sunlit sea, and with 
an aeroplane flying overhead. 

The picture does great credit to 
Christine’s ingenuity and artistic taste. 

Ten other. grants of ten shillings 
each have been sent to: Kathleen 
Masters, aged 11, 12, Carnarvon Road, 
High Barnet; Ethel Brain, aged 16, 
18, Birch Street, Swindon; Gilbert 
McAllister, aged 14, 10, Hamilton 
Street, Wishaw; Ernest Withani 
Forster, aged 15, 28, Buchanan Gap 
dens, Willesden; Vera M. Begg, aged 
12, 73a, Hambalt; Road, Clapham ; 
Stanley Eckersley, aged 15, 16, Ber¬ 
trand Road, Bolton ; Frances Sher¬ 
man, aged 14, 132, Nelson Road, 
Gillingham; Ishbel Forbes-Howie, 
aged 14, 6, Upper Gilmore Place, 
Edinburgh; Joyce Arden, aged 12, 
S3, North .Bar Without, Beverley; 
and May Walton, aged 13, Police 
Station, Disley, Stockport. 


WHAT A SIGHT 
TO SEE 


Giant Half as High as a 
Church Steeple 


BUILDING HIM UP AS HE 
WALKED THE EARTH 



When a whale is stranded on any 
coast its length seems always to in¬ 
crease in a mysterious way after death, 
sometimes by a quar¬ 
ter, sometimes by. a 
third, for it is a deep- 
rooted human charac¬ 
teristic to exaggerate. 
The tendency is al¬ 
most irresistible—to 
make the great 
greater still. 

And what is true 
for whales holds true 
for extinct giants, and 
there with more excuse, for the usual 
incompleteness of the fossil skeletons 
leaves some room for guessing. There¬ 
fore, we welcome the very careful recon¬ 
struction which Professor Henry Fairfield 
Osborn and Mr. Charles C. Mook have 
recently made of the massive extinct 
.reptile called Camarasaurus, a great 
herbivorous dinosaur. 


Head of the 
Camarasaurus 


Big But Not Brainy 

Six skeletons have been utilised. It 
was a heavily-built, stout-legged, thick- 
necked, short-headed, long-tailed terres¬ 
trial giant from 50 to 52 feet long, able 
to go into water or swampy places. 

When the giant walked about it could 
raise.its head to a height of 20 to 22 feet, 
but often it would be browsing on the 
ground. The height of the backbone 
at the shoulder.was from 13 to 14 feet; 
the length of the backbone was between 
54 and 55 feet—half the height of the 
steeple of a‘ country church. 

This careful piecing together of 
separate bones—for the six skeletons 
were found in the rock in bits—is true 
science, not romance which must be 
unlearned tomorrow. The head of 
Camarasaurus was very small in pro¬ 
portion to the giant body, and seems to 
have been bent down at an angle with 
the neck. Whatever Camarasaurus was 
or did, the restoration of its head does 
not suggest that it was brainy. 


WHAT WE DO NOT SUFFER 
Something to be Thankful For 

We think we are suffering from high 
prices in our favoured land, but we do 
not know how the world's scarcity of 
the most needful things is affecting 
other nations, and how want of credit 
has lowered the value of their currency. 

A correspondent in Buda-pesth sends 
us the following prices, which we have 
changed into English currency, 

A kilo of bacon, which before the 
war cost is. 3d., now costs 100s.—ihat 
is, it is 80 times dearer.- 

Flour is 84 times dearer. 

Butcher’s meat is 120 times dearer. 

The price of a hat is £20 in pre-war 
English money. 

The price of a pair of shoes is £50 in 
pre-war English money. 

English money sent to Hungary 
increases its value 37 times. 

Our correspondent’s annual income, 
which before the war had a value of 
/312 English, has now a value of £8. gs. 

The crown; which before the war was 
worth iod. in English money, is now 
worth a farthing. 

When we are inclined to grumble, 
let us remember what we do not suffer. 


NEW WAY OF STOPPING FIRES 

A new method of checking fires in 
mines is by means of long boxes of fine 
rock dust suspended across the roofs of 
the tunnel. Any shock due to an 
explosion is sufficient to cause them to 
break away from their supports, and the 
finely-divided dust falls into the passage 
and prevents the flames from spreading. 
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EVERYTHING GOES UP 

AND THE MAD HATTER 
FOLLOWS 

The Days When Feet Will Be 
Out of Fashion 

KAISER’S PLACE IN THE 
UNIVERSE 

By Our Traveller in Wonderland 

" Oil, so you’re here, are you ? ” de¬ 
manded the Hatter, looking up. 

“ Well, where should I be ? ” I replied. 

" In the air,” answered the Hatter. 
“ Heard the news ? ’’ 

" No.” 

" Shackleton is starting off to explore 
the other side of the moon. They are 
talking about bringing out an edition of 
the Times in Mars.” 

“ You take my breath away.” 

” Feet are going out of fashion,” said 
the Hatter. “ You may take it from 
me that shoemakers are on their, last 
legs. And the same with wheelwrights 
and shipwrights. I can see the day when 
railway engines will be preserved in 
museums, and the best of the super- 
Dreadnoughts will be moored alongside 
Nelson’s Victory. The bee has been 
extracted from humanity’s bonnet, and 
a fly inserted to take its place. 

How doth the little petrol fly 
Improve all motor-cars ? 

By looping loops in human brains 
And stalling through the stars. 

I’ve written a poem on Flight.” 

“ But what are you doing now ? ” 

“ Making an'aeroplane.” 

“Will.it fly ? ” I asked dubiously. 

“ Everything will fly,” replied the 
Hatter. “ Look at money. That flies 
right enough. In fact, everything flies 
nowadays, and so I’ve only got to keep 
on at this invention to be sure of a 
flight. Allow me to read you my poem 
on Flight. I’m waiting for the Dor¬ 
mouse to bring me some more match¬ 
boxes and string to complete my, petrol 
tank. I can spare a few minutes, and 
I'm never too busy for the Muses.” 

Here the Hatter sat himself down on 
liis aeroplane, which immediately col¬ 
lapsed, and from its ruins recited to me 
the last of his poems: 

One day man raised his eyes to the sky, 
And saw a bird that did sing and fly ; 

“ If I can sing, 1 can fly,” said he, 

And his brain began to buzz like a bee. 

And then he recalled his mother’s remark : 
“ If you want to be wise, you must rise 

with the lark ! ” 

So he rose from the earth to the endless blue, 
And I’m told that'even the kitchen flue ; 

In fact there wasn’t a thing men buy 
That didn’t go up, as they say, sky high ; 
And they’re going up still, and it seems that 

soon 

The earth will fly right into the moon. 

“ It isn’t quite what it should be," 
said the Hatter. “ It lacks an Ariel 
note. Think what Shakespeare would 
have made of it. For example : 

Where the bee flies, there fly I; 
or, better still, 

O mistress mine, where are you looping ? 
O stay and see my planes are drooping. 

" Still, it serves its purpose.” 

“ Better than your aeroplane 1 ” I 
said, with a daring smile. 

" Oh, this machine will be all right 
soon,” said the Hatter. “ You see, it’s 
a patent. I call it the Concertina Aero¬ 
plane. You can draw it out on paper, 
and it shuts up when it isn’t playing. 
My idea is a machine that can be kept 
in the pocket and taken out whenever 
it is wanted.” 

Continued in the nest column 


THE RAINMAKER 
Great Quack of Native 
Regions 

MAORI MAGICIAN AND THE 
WALK ON THE WATERS 

Heavy rains have fallen in Queens¬ 
land, relieving the great drought and the 
appalling conditions which followed in 
its train. 

- The lack of rain in various parts of 
Australia has led to many scientific 
experiments for bringing rain down 
from the clouds, but so far none has 
succeeded. There is no way known 
by which this can be done effectively, 
and science is no more able to cause rain 
than the great company of quacks 
found throughout the uncivilised regions 
of the world. 

The rainmaker is a familiar figure to 
all who are acquainted with the lore of 
savage tribes and untutored peoples. 
The obscure native rainmaker is the man 
to whom savages turn when the earth is 
parched. He knows his business, for he 
is trained to cunning and deceit, and. 
reading the weather signs, he promises 
rain for a date which he can well guess. 
But he is more than a rainmaker. 

Cunning Chief’s Trick 

He is like the magicians of Pharaoh’s 
court, like the soothsayers of old 
European courts, the witch-finders of 
Puritan England, the astrologer, with¬ 
out whose advice no ships sailed, no 
enterprise was begun, no surgical 
operation attempted. He is the medicine 
man of the Red Indians, the sorcerer of 
untaught Maoris and Africans. , . • 

One such man is Rua, a Maori chief¬ 
tain, who was last year allowed to 
return to his New Zealand home after 
an i8-months’ trial for sedition. To 
his people he is ruler, prophet, and 
magician, and they reverence him in 
all three capacities. He has the usual 
astuteness of liis order, and bade his 
people assemble to see him walk on the 
waters. They gathered in great numbers. 

“ Do you believe that I can do this 
thing ? ” he asked. They replied that 
they did. “ Very well,” said he; “ then 
there is no need that I should do so.” 
And he led them straightway home. 

False Prophet Brings Ruin 

Not all the designs of these men 
end so innocently. Sixty years ago the 
Kosa clans of the Kaffirs had a very 
sinister figure for their miracle man. 

They believed devoutly in his powers, 
and did his bidding. He ordered them 
to slay their cattle and destroy their 
crops, saying that the ghosts of their 
ancestors were coming to drive the white 
men into the sea, and that new cattle 
and crops would spring unbidden out 
of the ground. 

The mischievous advice was followed ; 
the cattle were slain, the crops were cut 
down and left to rot. Then came 
disaster, and 30,000 men, women, and 
children perished in famine. 


Continued from the previous column 

“ You won’t risk your life in such a 
contraption, I’m sure." 

“ I intend,” said the Hatter, “ to send 
the Dormouse up first of all to do the 
Atlantic ; then the King of Hearts and 
the Duchess to fly from Cairo to the 
Cape; and, finally, I shall nip off to 
Nippon, and fly with the Mikado to the 
Milky Way.” 

“ But why up there ? ” I said. 

" Oh, the Allied Powers have decided 
that the Kaiser should be taken up into 
the middle of the universe and dropped 
with a parachute into the Milky Way.” 

“ The best way to crack a very hard 
nut,” I said, as the Hatter dismissed me. 


A BEE LINE 

Not as Straight as We 
Thought 

ZIGZAG FLIGHTS IN THE 
GARDEN 

Every fine, sunny day now brings out 
the bees, and we see them darting from 
flower to flower as they seek the nectar 
for their honey factory. 

We talk of a bee line as if the bee 
flew straight from point to point, but she 
certainly does not so fly to the flower. 
If we watch we shall notice that the bee 
•does not descend directly upon the 
flower. She circles about as if doubtful 
whether to alight at all. 

How does the bee make so many 
changes in direction in so short a time ? 
That is the question that has long per¬ 
plexed scientists, who could not under¬ 
stand how the bee manages to steer. 
Does she practise weight-steering, like 
an airship, by throwing her body or legs 
from one side to another, as some 
scientists have thought, or does she 
practise pressure-steering, like an aero¬ 
plane, by tilting her wings ? 

How the Bee Flies 

• Up to now the weight of opinion has 
been in favour of the first theory, but 
Dr. Stellwaag, of Erlangen University- 
in Bavaria, who has studied the subject 
for years, has just thrown much new 
light on the matter, and shown that the 
bee steers like an aeroplane. ' 

The professor has invented a new 
method of observing insects in flight 
which is better than the camera. Owing 
to the constant changes of the insect’s 
position; the camera ordinarily-'does not 



The bee’s zigzag flight to the flower 


remain in focus, but by- allowing light 
to pass through a shuttered slit Dr. Stell¬ 
waag has been able to watch carefully the 
actual movements of bees and other 
creatures in flight. 

The scientist say-s he was unable, over 
a long course of years, to see on a single 
occasion any alteration of the position 
of the bee while fly-ing, but he did see 
the wings tilted at different angles. 

Clever Little Air Pilots 

When the wings were kept horizontal 
the bee simply rose perpendicularly-; 
when they- were tilted up at the back 
the compressed air underneath flowed 
off at the rear, and the creature was 
propelled forward ; and when the wings 
were tilted up in front the compressed 
air underneath escaped in front, and 
drove the bee backwards. 

It is this skill in manipulating the 
wings that gives the bee its ability to 
zigzag to the flowers instead of going in 
a straight line, or merely vol-planing 
down upon the _ blossoms. Infinite 
patience has been needed over many 
years for the scientist to discover these 
facts, and some of his diagrams of the 
actual flights of bees in reaching the 
flowers are very interesting. One of 
them is shown on this page, and you 
should watch the bees for yourself and 
make your own diagrams. 
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HIDING A BIT OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 

RARE OLD WALL IN KENT 

Saxon and Roman England 
Side by Side 

who wants This vestry ? 

A most unhappy- thing is happening 
on the banks of the little River Darent, 
in Kent. 

There, long ago, stood a great Roman 
house, the house of a Roman officer 
who looked after this part of Kent for 
Caesar. When the Romans went away- 
tlie great house fell into ruin ; the walls 
fell down, and the foundations lie today 
under a field of waving corn. Not far 
away, on the Editor’s hill-top, the 
flag of the British Empire flies out of 
a bit of this ruin of the Roman Empire. 

Hiding the Past 

And not far away, too, stands the 
little old church of Darenth village, 
one of the rare old antiquities of Saxon 
and Roman England, for the Saxons 
began this church, and at some time 
repaired its walls with Roman bricks 
from the Roman house. There they 
ave seen today-, Roman and Saxon 
England side by side in the wall of this 
little, church. . 

The sad thing that is happening now 
is that somebody is building a' little 
vestry- which will hide these walls;— 
somebody, surely, with as little imagina- ' 
tion as anybody- can have, with not 
over-much love of our ancient past, 
with not much sense of historic things, 
with hardly- a touch of the wonder and 
thrill of this little land of ours. 

Things Beyond Price 

It is a pity that those who have the 
power have not the imagination, too. 
There are, millionaires in America who 
would give their millions to have things 
like this rare little wall in Darenth 
Church springing out of American soil, 
and here we cover them up .with 
vestries. ; ■■ - 

Perhaps it may- be fortunate that 
bricklayers are laying bricks rather 
slowly in these days, for our photograph 
shows that they have not got very- far, 
and there may- still be time to pull down 
the bricks they have laid and put them 
up elsewhere. Who wants a vestry at a 
price like this ? Photograph on page 12 

OUTDOOR THEATRE 
Stalls and Gallery Free to All 

The country is a noble sight to see, 
with all its pageantry of colour stretch¬ 
ing over hundreds of miles. What 
theatre can rival Nature's spectacles ? 

No wonder the indoor theatres have 
been empty-ing their audiences into the 
great theatre out-o 1 -doors. One of our 
popular actors, Mr. Lyn Harding, knows 
well what counter-attraction is, and he 
has been speaking of it. 

“ The truth is,” he said, “ we are all 
beginning to return to the normal—- 
normal living, normal expenditure, nor¬ 
mal conditions. There has been an im¬ 
mense rush to the theatre to see any¬ 
thing and everything since the armistice. 

“ We town folks are all calming down, 
and are realising that the country- is cal!- - 
ing us. Who wants to go to a show in Juivc 
when, for the same money-, in half an 
hour or so, you can see the hills and the 
hedgerows—and the lawn tennis courts 
—of England ? There y-ou will find the 
theatre of Nature. It cannot be equalled 
on the stage.” 
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One of My Heroes 

YORKSHIRE BOY AND HIS ADVENTURES 
Explorer at the Top and Bottom of the World 
STICKING TO HIS WORK LIKE A SCOUT 

BY THE CHIEF SCOUT 



One of our special heroes among the 
Boy Scouts is Captain Cook, the ex¬ 
plorer of Australia and'New Zealand. 

This great adventurer, born on 
October 27, 1728, 
was a Yorkshire boy, 
from the village of 
Merton, his father 
being a labourer. 

Young James 
Cook went to the 
village school, and 
as a lad he helped his. 
father at farmwork 
till he was 17. Then 
Captain Cook he became a shop- 

boy at Staithes, near Whitby. Here 
he got a liking for the sea, and at last 
got a chance of becoming a sailor. 

But it was only in a small vessel 
coasting up and down the east coast 
of England that he began. Most boys 
after a few weeks of the sea find that 
the sea is not so fine and romantic 
as they expected, and they throw it 
up and return to a shore life. 

Going to See the Stars 

But James Cook had more grit in 
him than that; he would have made a 
great Scout. Although the life was not 
all ‘^skittles and glory,” but hard work 
on poor food in bad weather, he stuck 
to it like a man, and in the end he got 
his reward, as most of us do if we stick 
to our jobs. In 1755 he was appointed 
an officer in the Navy on H.M.S. Eagle. 

Then he served on board the Pem¬ 
broke at the siege of Quebec, under 
General Wolfe, He was .very good at 
making maps, just as many., of our 
Scouts are, and was therefore selected 
to make a chart of the St. Lawrence 
River. He did this so well that ke 
was sent to other parts of the world to 
make charts, and, being a good as¬ 
tronomer, he was also sent on an ex¬ 
pedition to the other side of the world 
to observe some stars that could not 
be properly seen from England. 

He wrote such good reports, in 
addition to his maps, that other nations 


were glad to use them as well as our¬ 
selves; in fact, his. name was so well 
known to foreigners that when France 
and England were at war with each 
other the French government gave 
the order ;that if at any time Captain, 
Cook were captured by their forces he 
was not to be treated as a prisoner, 
because he had done so much good 
for other nations by his explorations. 

And the American government gave 
the same order to their troops. Al¬ 
ready lie was recognised as a man 
who belonged to humanity rather 
than to a race. He was a true Scout 
in being “ a friend to all the world.” 

On one of his exploring expeditions, 
in a little ship of only 300 tons. Cook 
took possession of New Zealand and 
Australia under the British flag ; then 
he went up north, and did valuable 
exploration work in the Arctic. 

He was always kind and careful of 
his men. Although he had done many 
great things in exploring new lands, the 
thing of which he was most proud and 
pleased was that he discovered a way 
to prevent his men from getting the 
terrible disease of scurvy by giving 
them fresh vegetables and fresh meat 
or limejuice occasionally in place of 
the never-ending salted food. 

At Duty’s Call 

Like so many of our national heroes 
he ended his life while doing his dirty 
for his country. On February 14 , 1779, 
while exploring the Sandwich Islands, 
he had landed to tiy to make friends 
with the natives. But, they were 
treacherous, and suddenly turned on 
him'and killed him on the beach. 

As I am always telling the Scouts 
and Guides, I do not recall these stories 
of heroes merely to amuse and interest, 
us, but because, in the life of any great 
man or woman, any patriot who has 
died in the service of his country or the 
world, there is something which we 
should do well to copy in our own 
lives if we want to make the best use 
of them. R. Baden-Powell 


How the Birkenhead went Down 


SUNSHINE HOUSE 

BUT ITS TENANTS HAVE 
NOT SEEN THE SUN 

The Happy Hours of Litfle 
Doomed Children 

WHO WILL SAVE THEM? 

By HAROJ.D BEQBIE 

There is a house in Chorley Wood 
which is haunted by two spirits. ' 

It is a comfortable house standing in 
the midst of a bright garden with green 
fields surrounding its glad flowers and 
its ' wide lawns. When the sun is 
shining through its windows on to its 
cream-coloured walls you would say it 
is the cheerfullest house you ever entered. 
They-actually call it Sunshine House. 

Come with me. A door opens. A 
voice from within the room is heard 
saying, “ Now, children, go upstairs,” 
and out from the room come two, three, 
four, five children all crowding together, 
laughing, shouting, pushing, and evi¬ 
dently so happy, so bursting with happi¬ 
ness, that they cannot be silent. 

‘ But observe how they walk. 

What is wrong with these tiny chil¬ 
dren, pushing into the hall, swinging 
round in the centre, and then swarming 
up the steep stairs ? What is wrong 
with them ? They are blind ! 

Sunshine Shut Out 

Sunshine House ?. Yes, but its little 
tenants have never seen the sun. The 
world in which they live, have always 
lived, is as black as blackest night. 
They have never seen the sky, nor a 
smile on a human face. Flowers are 
only a name' to them.. The brightest 
summer day" never makes a momentary 
glimmer in their pitchy darkness.' 

But they are happy ? 

YesJ wonderfully happy. Thanks to 
the marvellous patience and loving, care 
of the Matron, the Sister, and the nurses, 
these little blind children, mothered by 
the National Institute of the Blind, are 
so happy that you almost wonder how a 
child with sight does not go mad in the 
joy of its eyes. But- 

Well ? 

Ah, how shall I tell you ? Most of 
these children are blind because of the 
sins of their fathers and mothers. If 
it had not been for the appalling selfish¬ 
ness of their parents most of these 
children would have sight, and none of 
them would be threatened by some¬ 
thing worse even than blindness. 

Worse Than Blindness 

Worse than blindness ? Many of them 
are doomed to madness. 

You start at that. These beautiful, 
bright-faced, and gallant children 
doomed to madness ? Yes, many of 
them. Blindness is only one effect of 
their parents’ sin ; madness is another. 

But they are so happy ? Yes, for a 
little while; but ask the Matron. 
This child, for example ? " Mentally 

defective." This one ? “ Mentally de¬ 
fective.” And this ? “ Well, we are 

not sure ; we hope he may be saved ; 
but the doctor says he is doomed.” 

Well, you see now the two spirits that 
haunt this house. One is the spirit of 
compassion, giving itself utterly to love 
the saddest of our human wreckages ; 
and the other is the spirit of judgment. 

What You Can Do 

Do you not feel, as you see these little 
children groping their way through 
eternal darkness/ that a spirit stands in 
their midst with whom the souls of their 
parents will have to deal before God 
makes up His last accounts with the 
human race ? 

I bow my head before the love of the 
nurses ; but—I shudder as the sightless 
faces pass me on the stairs and in the 
corridors. Woe unto them through 
whom these things come ! 

As for you and me, we can do some¬ 
thing to atone for the sins of the parents 
who have doomed these little ones. We 
can send a mite, or more than a mite, to 
the National Institute for the Blind, 
which has come upon hard times and 
needs help for keeping up these homes. 


This strong poem on the loss of the Birken¬ 
head, referred to on page one, is by Sir 
Henry Yule. The poem is spoiled by a 
sneer at the pride of France in the heroic 
deaths of the crew of one of her battleships, 
and we omit these unfortunate opening lines. 
Now we recount no fable; Europe, hear! 
And when they tell thee “ England is 
a fen . 

Corrupt, a kingdom tottering to decay, 
Her nervdess burghers lying an easy 
prey 

For the first comer,” tell how the other 
day 

A crew of half a thousand Englishmen 
Went down into the deep in Simon’s 
Bay! 

Not with the cheer of battle in the 
throat. 

Or cannon-glare and din to stir their 
blood, , 

But, roused from dreams of home to 
find their boat 

Fast sinking, mustered on the deck 
they stood. 

Biding God’s pleasure and their chief’s 
command 


Calm was the sea, but not less calm 
that band . 

Close ranged upon the poop, with 
bated breath 

But flinching not, though eye to eye 
with death! 

Heroes 1 Who were those heroes ? 
Veterans steeled 

To face the King of Terrors ’mid the 
scaith 

Of many a hurricane and trenched field? 

Far other : weavers from the stocking- 
frame ; . 

Boys from the plough; cornets with 
beardless chin. 

But steeped in honour and in disci¬ 
pline ! . - ■ 

Weep, Britain, for the Cape whose ill- 
starred name. 

Long since divorced from Hope, sug¬ 
gests but shame, 

Disaster, and thy captains held at bay 

By naked hordes ; but, as thou weep- 
est, thank 

Heaven for those undegenerate sons 
who sank 

Aboard the Birkenhead in Simon’s Bay! 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

WAKING UP OF JAPAN 

Man Who Made a Village 
Famous 

THE GREAT ARCHITECT OF 
THE STUART AGE 


June 2Q. Japan’s first parliament opened • • 1875 

21. Inigo Jones died in London *.; 1652 

22. Mazzini born at-Genoa .. . 1805 

23. Empress Josephine born at Martinique . 1763 

24. BatJe.of Bannockburn..1314 

25. John Horn Tocke born at Westminster . 1736 

^6. Gilbert White died at Selborne . . . . 1793 


Japan’s First Parliament 

he story of >tlie .government of 
Japan during the last fifty-two 
years. is the most remarkable story of 
the kind in human history. In 186S 
the emperor of Japan announced a com¬ 
plete change in the way the country 
should be ruled. It had been ruled: by 
a small warlike class of nobles, with the 
emperor kept secluded . in the back¬ 
ground. Then suddenly these five orders 
were issued by the emperor : 

1. Government shall be decided by public 
opinion. 

2. All classes shall unite in the government. 

3- The just desires of all people shall be allowed. 

4. Uncivilised customs shall be given up. 

5. Knowledge shall be sought everywhere. 

The first of these orders required a 

parliament; ’and 22 years after these 
orders were published, when the fifth 
order had been thoroughly obeyed, a 
parliament, was elected, and Japan, 
with wonderful success, took her place 
in the ranks of civilised nations. . Thirty 
years later she stands forth unquestioned 
as one of the Great Powers. 

Inigo Jones 

nigo Jones was the best known 
English architect in the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. He was a 
Londoner, of working-class parentage, 
who, having shown a taste for painting, 
was sent as a student to Italy by a 
friendly nobleman. In Italy he turned 
to architecture, with a special admira¬ 
tion for the Italian architect Palladio, 
who sought to revive the dignity of 
classical buildings. 

After his return to London, Jones was 
frequently employed in designing the 
scenery for the masques that were then 
tlfe most popular court amusement, and 
eventually became the Surveyor-General 
of Public Works. 

Not much of his work remains, but it 
includes the banqueting hall of the 
Whitehall Palace—all now left of that 
building; the water-gate at the em¬ 
bankment end of Buckingham Stree't, 
Strand ; the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn ; 
and St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, 
and the piazza of the market. 

Inigo Jones remained a Royalist 
during the Civil War, and was heavily 
fined for his fidelity. • His work is better 
known from the drawings he left than 
from the buildings he designed. 

Gilbert White 

G ilbert White, the author of the 
first book on English rural life, 
which everyone is supposed to read, 
was bom, lived most of his life, and died 
at the village of Selborne, in Hampshire, 
where he was the clergyman. 

Gilbert White was an Oxford scholar, 
bom into a family of naturalists, and a 
friend and correspondent of the best- 
known naturalists of his. period. A 
constant, painstaking, and shrewd ob¬ 
server of rural life, particularly of the 
life of birds, with a charming simplicity' 
in description, he set himself, in his 
desultory “ Natural History and An¬ 
tiquities of Selborne,” to tell the story 
of his observations during the year. 

Though the book is a medley of things 
noticed, it has become an English classic, 
has made the village famous, and has 
taught tens of thousands of readers how 
to observe the yearly panorama of 
-outdoor life. 
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ODD STREET SCENE 
The March of the Wild Ducks 

A correspondent sends us a true story 
from the Massachusetts Andubon Society, 
showing the cleverness of American ducks. - 

Brookline, Massachusetts, is a town 
with, much, street traffic, but in the 
middle of it is a pond where a wild 
duck has nested for years. Being dis¬ 
turbed on the edge of the pond, she 
nested in a marshy place near by, and 
at last led ten ducklings to the pond. 

After three days one .of the young 
brood, met with . an accident, and the 
mother duck then decided to leave the 
pond for the river ; but midway was the 
principal street of the town and wide 
railway tracks, which had to be crossed. 

At eight o’clock in the morning the 
old duck and her nine remaining duck¬ 
lings appeared at the side. of .the street 
in a cluster, waiting for a chance to cross. 
The big policeman, much amused, held 
up the traffic, and they made the crossing 
in safety with his help. Rarely, if ever 
before, lias such a sight been seen of a 
policeman holding up the traffic as a 
busy street for a wild duck and her 
children, all alone. 

They were followed and watched as 
the old duck led them to the railway 
tracks, and gave, them lessons how to 
roll over the tall rails they could not 
otherwise climb ; and in this way they 
reached the river and a freer life than 
the pond allowed them. 

RHODA BROUGHTON 
Whose Stories Your Mother 
Read 

One of the story-writers of mother's 
girlhood days, Miss Rlioda Broughton, 
has just passed away. Though we may 
find little to interest us now in the old- 
fashioned people she wrote about so 
charmingly, we have all to thank her 
for a true" picture of English home-life 
in other days. 

Her work cannot make claim to great 
distinction, but it will stand for future 
generations as a faithful reproduction of 
the ways of the times she lived in. 


A SKY RECORD 
Flying for a Night and a Day 

Although during the war enormous 
strides were made in aviation, there was 
until recently one important record of 
pre-war days still unbroken. 

In 1914 a German, Herr Lendemann, 
flew continuous!}-- for 21 hours, 4S mins., 
45 secs., but this long flight lias now- 
been beaten. 

Two French airmen, M. Boussoutrot 
and M. Bernard, flying a Farnian Goliath 
aeroplane fitted with two Salmson 
engines of 300 h.p. each, have succeeded' 
in keeping up for 24 hours, 19 mins., 7 
secs., during which time they covered a ! 
distance of 1197 miles. 

The 1800 miles crossing of the Atlantic 
by the late Sir John Alcdck still remains 
the record for distance flown in an aero¬ 
plane,'although this great feat was accom¬ 
plished in just two-thirds of the time 
down by the Frenchmen. 

£100 UP THE CHIMNEY 
Not the Place for Money 

A curious misfortune has befallen a 
house in Finchley, where a woman, 
before going out for the evening, put 
£100 in notes and silver on the flue-top 
of the kitchen range for safety. 

She forgot that the money was there 
until three days later; but in the mean¬ 
time the fire had been lit in the grate, 
the notes were burned to ashes, and 
the silver was melted down. 

All of which is a sad but eloquent 
reminder that a fireplace is not a good 
place to put money in. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Boussoutrot . . . Boo-soo-troh 

Croatia . . . . . Croh-ay-sliah 

Lendemann. . . Lain-day-man 

Lutzen.Loot-zen 

Mazzini.Mat-zee-nee 

Piazza.Pee-aht-zah 

Uitenhage . . . -. . U-ten-haig 

Wallenstein . , . Val-en-stine 


SCHOOL LETTERS 
Children Who Write Round 
the Empire 

The mention of Zululand as a region 
where the letters of British school- 
children will be welcomed and useful has 
brought fis proofs of the excellent work 
that has been done in this way in a 
number of schools in past years. 

As an instance, we may mention the 
Girls’ Department of St. John’s School, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, . which has ex¬ 
changed letters for thirteen years with 
schools in Canada, Australia,' South 
Africa, and India/practically round the 
British Commonwealth. 

The more we hear of this school 
correspondence the more we are im¬ 
pressed by its value, not only in ex¬ 
changing information, but in promoting 
friendship. There is no sounder way of” 
building up a League of Nations than by 
beginning with a League of Schools. 

BROKE IN OUR WAR 
Lord Haig’s Appeal 

Field-Marshal Haig, who led the British 
Army to victory, is now appealing to the 
country to provide £5,000,000 to help 
British officers and their.families who, 
in various ways, have been injured by 
the war. 

He says the-effects of the war can still 
be seen in 33,000 disabled officers, 10,000 
officers’ widows, 8000 officers’ orphans, 
15,000 children of disabled officers, and 
25,000 officers who are unemployed. 

It is terribly sad, and must move 
all hearts not made of stone. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
A Persian poem of 1515 . . . . £1530 
Two coloured engravings of anglers . £924 
Old Persian copy of Omar Khayyam £700 
Two engravings of London parks . . £630 

Finger-ring of Charles I.’s daughter . £39 


SNAKE IN A BEDROOM 
Faithful Gat of Rhodesia ' 

A little lassie of eight, sends this story of 
her cat Thomas, from Bulawayo. 

This story Is about a pitch-black cat 
called Thomas. 'Marion and'Allan live 
in Rhodesia, and Thomas is their pet. 

One night Marion and Allan were in 
bed, when a large snake'glided from the 
outside on to the verandah, and coiled 
up near Marion’s bed. No one saw it. _ 

Presently the cat Thomas walked up 
to the seat underneath which the snake 
lay, tail in air and very proud. " Ah 1 ” 
said he, " here is my carpet; I will have 
a nap." So he laid down on the carpet. 

Then something cold. touched him. 
Up lie started, and saw a pair of glittering 
eyes. He knew to whom they belonged. 
So he started fighting. But the snake 
hurled him against the front of the seat. 

“ Mother, mother ! ” cried Marion. 
“ The cat’s making an awful noise.” 

“ Ha ! ’’ said father and mother. 
“ This needs the knob-kerry.” 

Whack ! Whack ! went the knob- 
kerry—the big stick they use for killing 
snakes—and the snake was dead, while 
Thomas looked triumphantly on. 

This heroic cat is now two years old. 

GETTING READY 
The Energetic Swiss Girl 

The League of Nations has not yet 
settled down in its home in Geneva ; 
but it will soon be getting to work, we 
all hope, and the people of Geneva are 
eager to welcome it there. 

The most eager among them are the 
Swiss girls, who have been working hard 
at English and typewriting. They hear 
that English will be the language most 
used by the League, and, of course, 
hundreds- of typists will be needed when 
the League tries to put the world to 
rights, and to take justice everywhere. 

More than almost any other race in 
Europe, the Swiss have been wise, 
enough to use education as a means of 
helping themselves, and now they are 
ready to fill the offices of the League 
with typists who speak several languages. 
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The Last Ounce 

A British officer has had the 
■**' courage to write of his 
fear in the worst moments of 
the Great War. 

What is Fear? 

Fear is nothing more dis¬ 
honourable than a breakdown of 
mental machinery. The machine 
of the mind, confronted suddenly 
by something unusual, urny easily 
get out of gear. 

And what is Courage ? 

The British officer tells us. It 
is “ the last ounce.” And what is 
the.last ounce ? It is self-respect. 

He describes situations of such 
appalling terror that even to 
read of them is to feel the blood 
turn cold in the veins; and he 
tells us how his face went white 
like paper, how his teeth chat¬ 
tered in his head, how his knees 
smote together, how his heart 
thumped like a great drum. 
Then he tells us how he saved 
himself from shame. 

He says that he realised it 
was a case for 11 the last ounce,” 
that he felt himself like a man 
in a racing Eight pulling with 
all his might for victory, realising 
that if he collapsed he would 
throw out the others, appre¬ 
hending even in the midst of 
utter physical exhaustion that 
there remained in his soul a last 
ounce of power to be put into the 
stroke of his oar—a last ounce 
to be given to the others. To 
refuse the last ounce was to 
play the traitor. His self- 
respect would not let him fail. 

There is something to be 
learned from this confession. 
Some people go about complain¬ 
ing of the way other people are 
living. They say, “ The world 
is wicked ; there are no moral 
standards ; everybody does as 
he pleases.” 

Let us suppose that that is true : 
what then ? The world is not 
our standard. It is in ourselves 
that the true standard exists. 
Within our own hearts is the 
conviction that right is right 
and wrong is wrong, and within ' 
our own hearts is the last ounce 
of courage strong enough to 
choose the right and to trample 
the wrong under our feet. Our 
self-respect should save us from 
surrender. 

Wrong is another word for 
Weakness. When we do wrong 
we are weak. When we do right 
we are putting our last ounce 
into the racing Eight of human 
happiness. Temptation to do 
wrong should be met by the 
self-respect which will not humil¬ 
iate itself. 

The splendid thing about life 
is that this last ounce of moral 
power can be thrown into every¬ 
thing—into our school lessons, 
our games, our behaviour ; into 
the great struggle for Character. 
The world is a racing Eight, and 
all of us are either' helping to 
win or to loss the race of life. 



The Editor’s Table 


© ® Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 


aboue the hidden waters of the ancient River 

FROM MY WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Khaki for Ever 

■^/ho is there, we wonder, outside 
the Army Clothing Department 
and men with the brass-bound mili¬ 
tary mind, who wants to see the army 
in fancy clothes again ? We cannot 
hear of anyone. 

The big Life Guards who ride in our 
pageants may be allowed their glitter¬ 
ing corselets, plumes, and pipe-clay, 
for they make a dazzling parade for 
official occasions ; and the bands may 
have their white and scarlet, “ for ’tis 
their custom to.” But why should 
the new army be thrust back into- 
the glaring toggery that is useless as 
soon as the soldier becomes useful ? 

We do not want an army of red and 
gold; while we must have an army we 
want it in khaki. 

The khaki uniform is the symbol of 
the most’ splendid sacrifice and devo¬ 
tion the world has' ever known. It 
is honoured in . the hearts of millions 
who never went to the war. To many 
it is sacred. To throw it on the rag 
heap and return to the scarlet coat is 
like returning from clean-hearted 
patriotism to the recruiting sergeant’s 
shilling and gay tufts of ribbons, and 
we should all be sorry for a mind 
that can think of things like that. 

© 

At the Garden Ball 

By Our Society Lady. 

TT^ake Robin arrived very early with 
’ ' liis friend Jack-in-the-Bdx. 

0 

" Kiss Me ” Columbine was heard to 
whisper to Jack-by-tlie-Hedge. 

Q 

In the Bower Daisy was fastening 
Lady’s Slipper with Bride’s Laces. 

0 

The Lady of the Meadow was reclining 
on the Bedstraw, twiddling her Fingers, 
and Thumbs. • 

0 

The Lily was looking her best, with a' 
Golden Crown in her Maidenhair. 

© 

Body and Soul 

N. M.P. has been telling us that 25 
ministers in Wales died last year 
from want of food. It is very terrible. 

That nation is not great which 
cannot afford to save the body of the 
man who-is trying to save its soul. 

© 

A Word for Us All 

TfiouR nice Yorkshire girls—we are 
sure they must be nice, for their 
thoughts are sweet—send us a letter 
asking if we can think of some way of 
preventing people from gathering wild 
flowers and throwing them in the road. 

They have seen bluebells treated 
in that rude way—bluebells, such 
dainty, happy-looking flowers when 
they are left free ! It grieves these 
Yorkshire lassies to see such careless¬ 
ness, almost like cruelty, and they ask 
if we can think of any way of warning 
people who do this. 

Well, of course we can. We can 
mention, as we do here, the kind tone 
of mind of these four girls, and we 
are sure it will have a good influence, 
over thousands whoare less thoughtful. 


A J 


The New Flag Over London 

new national flag is now flying over 
London. It is the flag of the 
German Republic. 

Its colours are black for the top 
' band, running horizontally, ‘ red for 
the middle colour band, and yellow 
below. It is like the Belgian flag, 
except that the Belgian colours rim 
up and down with the yellow in the 
middle. 

We hope the new flag will long fly 
over a German Republic, that has 
purified itself, and won back the lost 
good opinion of the world. 

' © 

Tip-Cat- 

Qir Gordon Hewari says, " There 
' never was such a war as this ; " 
and Mr. Pike Pease says, “There never 
was such a man as Lloyd George.” 
What nightmares, then, we have all 
been having 1 

0 

Dr. Addison insists that " I myself 
•have no disposition to complain.” 
A nice thing to grumble about ! 

0 

Perhaps the judge who has not seen a 
moving picture is not easily moved. 

0 

Phames steamers are running again, 

but it’s all__ 

right—the public 
are catching 
them. 

0 . 

One' advantage 
of the house 
trouble is that we 
have very little 
room to complain. 

0 

Page Boys: 

Bookworms. 

0 

Air-craft: 

Blowing your 
own trumpet. 

0 

}\f R. Chamber- 

L A I N is 

searching for the 
man who says : 

“Tax me.” They 
have probably put him in a padded room. 
0 

Jt is announced that there is a year's 
meat supply in hand. In whose 
hand ? 

0 

giR Eric Geddes thinks “ it would be 
wrong to rob honest folk.” The 
little you would get wouldn't be worth 
while. 1 

0 

At the great Housing Congress in 
London a resolution was passed 
hoping that -we should all be properly 
housed in twenty years. Now we are 
getting on ! 

© 

Never Too Late to. Begin 

I t was said of the Bourbons that 
they learned nothing; but that 
can never be said of the Hohenzollerns. 
The Kaiser has been learning to saw 
wood, and is now learning to be a 
tailor. 

It is never too late to be useful. We 
may even yet live to see Tino walking 
down Bond Street in a pair- of trousers 
that, the Kaiser made. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If an undergraduate 
gets on by degrees 


Two Colliers 

J^ittle, wiry, and pale, 

A dwarf of a man was 
John : 

But fail ? 

At a pinch ? 

In a hole ? 

Not by an inch ! 

A bulldog lived in his soul: 
That’s why we called littlejohn 
“ Hold-on-! ” 

His lumpy mate 
Was of different slate : 

Poor old Joe ! 

In danger his wits Worked 
slow ; 

We used to laugh and call him 
“Let Go!” 

Bang ! 

An explosion down in the pits. 
Bang ! 

And the rumour rang 
The colliery blown to bits. 
Over the midnight sky there 
came 

A blood-red dazzle that 
throbbed like a flame. 

Out of it all came- John 
With Joe on his back, laying on 
Something awful at John ! 

Out of the smoking wreck 
Old scared Joe, with his arms 
round the neck 
Of jolly-near-strangled John : 
Joe in a fit, - 
From the flaring pit. 

John as calm as you please. 
But of course on staggering 
knees. 

Joe shouting," Here, hold on! 

Hold on ! ” 

At John : 

John choking, " Now let go ! ” 
To Joe. 

Funny the names got mixed. 
But that’s how the thing v'as 
fixed. 

Bulldog John, 

Hold On ! Hold On ! 

Panicky Joe, 

Let go I Let go ! 

All the same, old friend, here’s 
a tale to show 

That a hero will sometimes say, 
Let go ! Harold Begbie 
- © 

A Prayer for the Day’s Work 

Spirit of the still small voice, 

Ruler of the human soul, • 
Guide in each day’s work my choice 
And keep me whole ! 

Whole it is for me to be 
Each day still a part of Thee, 

That my soul in age and youth 
May be welded to Thy truth. 

Whole, that I may bend my mind 
To the service of my kind. 

Ruler of the human soul, 

Keep me whole ! . C. Norton 
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Trying to reach Earth’s' highest point 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
IN GREECE? 

TINO v. VENIZELOS 

Future of a Land with a Mighty 
Past 

THE GREATEST LIVING GREEK 

-St. Paul, said of the Greeks of his day 
that they sought wisdom.” Today 
there is one section of the Greek people 
who, above all other things, seem to 
seek foolishness. 

During the war no country behaved 
worse than Greece. She pretended to 
be neutral, but helped the German 
enemies of mankind wherever and how¬ 
ever she could. 

That the real opinion of the Greek 
people was in favour of Germany, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey few people be¬ 
lieved, and Venizelos, the leading man 
of the Greek race, denied it all the time. 

Ruler Runs Away 

But King Constantine, brother by 
marriage to the Kaiser, played a dark 
and treacherous game, and misled many 
of his people into believing that if Ger¬ 
many won Greece would be benefited. 

When the tide of war turned against 
Germany, Constantine—Tino, as his 
brother-in-law, the Kaiser, called him— 
ran away from his country, and Venizelos 
became its acknowledged leader. 

Though Greece had behaved so badly 
under Constantine’s influence, the Allies, 
who have the greatest confidence in 
Venizelos, have treated her, not as the 
land deceived by Constantine, .but as 
a land rescued from dishonour by 
Venizelos, the greatest living Greek. 

A King’s Treachery 

As a result, though Greece did no¬ 
thing for the world compared with what 
Serbia did, and with what Rumania 
tried to do, Greece has been enorm¬ 
ously strengthened and enriched by the 
changes brought about by the Peace 
Treaty. She has gained much territory, 
and received all that she hoped for. 

And now, according to reports from 
Greece, ex-King Constantine is plotting 
to return to Greece as king. 

Of a stupid family of French kings— 
the Bourbons—it was said that they 
had "learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing "—that is, they learned nothing 
that was new and good, and forgot 
nothing that was old and bad. Tino 
must be equally dull if he supposes 
Europe will allow him to be King again. 

READ THIS TO DADDIE 
Danger From the East 

Anthrax is a deadly disease, and it 
has spread lately among British men 
through the use of shaving-brushes made 
from Chinese hair. 

The infection is common in hair from 
China, Russia, and Japan, and it can 
only be destroyed by boiling the hair of 
a new shaving-brush for half an hour, 
and then soaking it in an antiseptic. 

Some of the infected brushes, made up 
from hair imported from China, are 
believed to be on the market, undetected. 
To use them is extremely dangerous. 

There is no reason why they should be 
used, for fibre brushes, which are quite 
safe, may be bought almost anywhere. 
If not, any new hair shaving brush 
should be boiled before use. 

While this danger is about it is well 
that every father who likes a nice clean 
face should know that the brush he 
uses, or is used on him, is free from the 
taint of this dangerous disease.- 


■j\/ t.ount Everest, the highest mountain 
in the world, has never been climbed. 
To stand on this topmost pinnacle of the 
earth, 29,000 feet above the ocean level, 
is a feat that will always appeal to those 
who love to overcome "difficulties which 
have beaten other men. Now fresh 
attempts are being planned. 

Whether these attempts succeed or not, 
success wall come some day. 

Only the crowning peaks of the Hima¬ 
layas remain to be conquered. The 
Andes, the Rocky Mountains, the giant 
peaks of Africa have all been mastered. 
What are the difficulties ? One is the 


'T'he men who are about to set out 
-*■ to climb the highest peak of 
Everest,' as told above, must first 
obtain permission from the Indian 
Government, which has hitherto dis¬ 
couraged climbing in the Himalayas, 
for military reasons. No doubt per¬ 
mission will be readily given. 

The name of Mount Everest suggests 
that it is to rest for ever, unconquered 
by man ; but the fact is that the title 
perpetuates the memory of an English 
scientist, Sir George Everest, who in 
1841 completed the survey of India. 

It is a curious fact that, although we 
have discovered both the Poles and 
sounded every sea, we have never 
mastered this mighty Himalayan peak. 
No human foot lias ever rested on its 
summit: Sir • Francis Younghusband 

lias been.reminding us that other heights 


distance of the chief Himalayan peaks 
from any convenient starting-place. 
Much climbing has to be done before 
the great mountains are reached ; and 
then the ascent must be very slow, from 
camp to camp, all movement being very 
exhausting in the thin air, without time 
for full recovery and renewal of strength. 

About 24,000 feet have been climbed, 
but the last 5000 feet remain unpassed. 

Now that the North Pole and the 
South Pole have both been reached, the 
ascent of the highest mountain is the 
greatest feat of physical endurance that 
the earth offers to ambitious men. 


in the Himalayas remain absolutely 
unknown. In the Karakoram range there 
is a mysterious height called K 2, an 
inviolate sanctuary; and near by it 
he has discovered a peak which appears 
higher than this, though probably it is not. 

Round about are frightful, dismal 
glaciers and horrid, forbidding, dim- 
seen mountain ranges, which he has 
looked upon from afar. Their appalling 
situation suggests that no human being 
has ever visited the place in all the 
history of mankind. 

Can we wonder that young climbers 
are starting once more on this great 
enterprise with ambition unsatisfied and 
courage unshaken ? How they are to 
get to Mount Everest’s untrodden sum¬ 
mit, and how they are to breathe when 
they do get there, are matters they 
must settle for themselves. 


BREAD, WATER, 
AND GOLD 

TROUBLE WITH THE 
THREE GREAT POWERS 

Not Enough Water for Ships 
at the Cape 

LITTLE WORM THAT ATE 
20,000 CAULIFLOWERS 

By Our Johannesburg Correspondent 

. News has just come through that a 
commercial flying company has been 
floated in London to operate in South 
Africa. It is said that £500,000 has 
been subscribed to establish the scheme. 
Captain Kelly, a young flying corps 
officer, says that he will undertake to 
deliver letters and parcels,-handed in at 
Johannesburg overnight, in Cape Town 
in the morning. The rates will be the 
same as the ordinary postal rates. By 
this means night telegrams may be 
dispensed with. „ 

There will be five routes. 1. Johan¬ 
nesburg to Cape Town, saving 35 hours 
compared with trains. 2. Johannes¬ 
burg to East Durban, saving 18 hours. 
3. Johannesburg to East London, saving 
27 hours. 4. Cape Town to Durban via 
the coast, saving 15 hours. 5. Durban 
to Kimberley, saving 35 hours. It will- 
be seen that these routes cover the 
country fairly well. There will be 36 
hangars throughout South Africa, and 
the company will have its own fleet of 
cars, and will deliver to the door. South 
African pilots only will be employed. 

South African Scouts for London 

Owing to the scarcity and. high prices 
of building materials, Johannesburg has 
started a scheme of municipal brick¬ 
making. The work is starting with one 
kiln, and if the project is a success, addi¬ 
tional kilns will be erected, The output 
is estimated at about 5000 bricks a day. 

The Scouts are leaving at the end of 
June for the Jamboree, and are hoping 
to present the City of London with a 
beautiful pair of elephant tusks. 

The South African bread supply is in 
a serious position, from the latest reports. 
The price now is is. per 2 lb. loaf,.and 
there is a likelihood of a threepenny rise 
shortly. The causes of this are the rise 
in price of Argentine wheat, and the 
destruction of 4000 tons of wheat at 
Port Elizabeth a little while ago. 

The Search for Gold 

Owing to a large amount of gold being 
smuggled out of the country, all persons 
and baggage are now being searched 
before leaving. The privilege of taking 
away £5 in gold has been withdrawn. 

The oldest newspaper in South Africa 
has ceased publication. It is the Grahams- 
town Journal, which began in 1831. 

Cape Town is in a bad way with its 
water supply. In its reservoirs there is 
enough water to last only about a fort¬ 
night—till the middle of May. When 
that runs out, their only supply will be 
springs giving a million and a half 
gallons a day, while the demand is about 
three and a half millions. Unless rains 
come soon the position will be serious, 
for no.baths are to be used, and drains are 
beginning to lift their voices to the 
heavens, which will, of course, bring on 
disease. Ships are being given just 
enough water to last to the next port. 

Three School Terms a Year 

There is a movement in educational 
circles to introduce a three-term year, 
such as is in force in most parts of Eng¬ 
land, instead of the four-term year now in 
force here. One advantage would be 
that reports would be sent out only 
three times instead of four times a year. 

Of course it may be more expen¬ 
sive to scholars who live long distances 
from school, and usually return home 
twice a year, as they will most likely 
go home three times a year. Many 
children in South Africa travel long 
distances to school; some go from 
Rhodesia to Cape Town, 1500 miles. 

The army worm made its appearance 
in. Uitenhage the other day. On one 
farm it took a fancy to some nice cauli¬ 
flowers and made a meal ol about 20,000. 


WHO IS AFRAID OF THESE WITCHES? 



The merry company of children who distinguished themselves in London 


WHERE MAN’S FOOT HAS NEVER RESTED 
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Two Rides in Central Europe 

Through the Fallen Land of Hungary 
and Down the Danube to Belgrade 

TRAINS WITH PASSENGERS ON .THE ROOFS 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN HUNGARY 


EARTH’S SMALL 
SISTER 

THE NEW REALM OF 
ALFONSINA 

Minor Planets and Their Story 
WORLDS LOST AND FOUND 

The Academy of Sciences at Madrid 
announces that an astronomer at 
Barcelona Observatory has discovered a. 
new minor planet, which he has named 
Alfonsina, after the King of Spain. 

This adds one' more to the many 
hundreds of tiny worlds that circle round 
the sun between Mars and Jupiter. 
Until the beginning of the 19th century 
their existence was unknown, but since 
that time about 700 have been found, 
some, only to be lost again. 

The story of how they came to be 
discovered is a great romance. In the 
year 1772 "Professor Bode, of Berlin 
University, showed that there was a 
regular sequerice in the distances of the 
planets from the sun, but that one 
planet in the series was apparently 
missing, between Mars and Jupiter. 
This set all astronomers searching the 
heavens to find the missing world. 

700 Little Worlds 

Sure enough, on New Year’s Day, 
1801, Professor Piazzi of Palermo found 
a new small planet, which he called 
Ceres, after the patron god of Sicily. In 
the following year another astronomer, 
looking for Ceres, found a second little 
world, and then others were found. 

Since, that time about 700 have been 
recorded. The largest, however, is less 
than 500 miles, across/ and all of them 
put together are less than the moon. , 

Some scientists have supposed that 
these little worlds are the remains of a 
larger planet that has met with an 
accident and been broken up, but others 
believe that when the solar system was 
cooling down from the gaseous state, the 
section between Mars and Jupiter never 
formed into a big world at all, but cooled 
as a number of small globes. 

Worlds You Could Walk Across 

, Some of the minor planets are very 
small indeed, one being only . 550 yards 
across. Only two, Ceres and Vesta, are 
ever visible to the naked eye, but most 
of these little worlds have been revealed 
by photography.' ' 

It is interesting to note the fact that 
the genial young King of Spain is now 
oh the map of the heavens, the new planet 
having been named after him. 

A certain old lady once expressed 
exceeding great astonishment that astro¬ 
nomers should be able, as she thought, 
to discover the names of the stars and 
planets. If she still lives she will marvel 
still more that a scientist of Barcelona 
has ascertained that there exists in the 
heavens a planet called Alfonsina ! 

As a matter of fact, astronomical names 
should not be personal. Stars and planets 
should bear only immortal names. 

The old names of the sky come down 
from far ages to us ; some of them from 
before the dawn of history ; some, like 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, from ancient days of learning. 

Prophecy that Failed 

Eclipses and comets have always been 
associated in the popular mind with 
dire events—with plague, famine, pesti¬ 
lence, war, and with the death of kings. 
Most remarkable was the comet of the 
year 1000. In that year Christians had 
predicted the millennium would come, 
and the world would end. 

Building and commerce ceased in 
readiness for the great translation. 
Nothing happened. But there appeared 
a comet, and that was taken as a sign 
that each must prepare to follow the 
gleam. No fields were cultivated, no 
crops grown ; men toiled not, neither 
did they spin; and the result was like 
the effects Of our war—the neglect of 
husbandry was followed by famine and 
pestilence throughout Europe. 


Our Special Correspondent in Hungary 
has been on a ride to the country house of a 
nobleman, and this is what he says of the 
train he rode in. 

The train was dilapidated and dis¬ 
reputable. Some of the windows were 
broken and some were mended with 
boards. In my first-class carriage were 
only two other people, but the second 
arid third class carriages were crammed, 
and many were riding on the roofs. , - 

Whether owing to overcrowding or to 
bad fuel I do not know, but the train 
seemed to have great difficulty in getting 
along, and, though there was a regular 
fiery fountain of sparks from its funnel, 
it crawled so slowly that passengers 
frequently got out to pick the flowers 
on the wayside. Then they jumped on. 
again, and at last we all arrived. 

" This is what he tells us of the country as 
he saw it, the beautiful land of Hungary, 
fallen so low. 

Uninteresting and unpicturesque 
country it was, nothing but immense 
fields encircled here and there by ranks 
of poplars. There were no copses, no 
hedges, no gardens, no streams. 


And yet, after being so long pent up 
in cities, there was great joy in the fresh 
green of the fields, and never have I seen 
such immense fields as these, many of 
them big enough for an 18-liole golf 
course. I am glad to say that most, of 
them promised a large harvest. 

Also, never have I seen such huge 
numbers of pigs. They graze in the 
open, and I encountered several herds 
that must have contained a hundred, or 
several hundred, pigs. They are woolly, 
long-legged pigs, looking rather like 
sheep at a distance. 

At last the ride brought our correspondent 
to the house of his friend : 

Soon we entered the park, and it was 
rather surprising to find it planted with 
trees just like an old English park. 
Inside the great house life is very much 
like life in an English house, and at 
times I forgot that I was not in England. 

The most magnificent thing in the 
house is its 'library. Four spacious 
rooms are lined from floor to ceiling, 
sometimes lined double deep, with books 
in all languages, sumptuously bound. I 
should say it is one of the finest private 


libraries in the world. It is pleasant to 
be able to say that the owner of it. 
Count Festetics, lives up to his library, 
and that his family are not only splendid 
linguists, but people of broad culture. 

Our correspondent has also been on a 
journey down the Danube to Belgrade, 
and this is what he writes of it. 

After leaving Baja the scenery became 
very beautiful. To the right lay Croatia, 
and to the left the Bacoka, both richly 
wooded. As the trees were about the 
same height and colour, and none very 
high, they looked like giant hedges. 
They were reflected in the Danube with 
extraordinary vividness. 

Here we sailed on as in an enchanted 
land ; and ever and anon a charming vil¬ 
lage appeared peeping through the trees.- 

The Bacoka is one of the most fertile 
districts in the world, and we received 
strange proof of its fertility. In the 
distance I saw a flotilla of the strangest- 
looking barques I had ever seen. Each 
consisted of a ship like a Noah’s ark and 
a barge, with one enormous paddle- 
wheel revolving between them. They 
were stationary, and a Serbian on board 


explained that each barque was a floating 
mill, anchored to the bed of the river, 
and that the great paddle-wheel was a 
mill-wheel. 

Belgrade is by no means so beauti¬ 
fully situated as Buda-pesth. The town 
itself, though it has good streets, is very- 
ordinary, with no picturesque feature 
but the battered fort which dominates 
it, and it struck me as a rather unsatis¬ 
factory- mixture of East and West. 

The first thing I heard when I opened 
my hotel window was the sound of a 
hurdy-gurdy in the park below; and 
when I started to explore the park I 
found it quite like an English scene, 
except for some variations in dress. No 
one seemed to regard me as a foreigner. 
The crowd might have been an English 
or a French one, with one important 
difference. I could not, as in England or 
France, see over the heads of most of 
the people, for they averaged about 
five feet ten in height. The men are 
tall, sturdy, well-knit, with powerful 
phy-sique. They- look, too, as if they 
possess energy and endurance. It is 
sad to find that thirty per cent, of the 
nation are tubercular. 



A Hungarian family, living in one room, which has been helped by C.N. readers. 


DEADLOCK IN THE 
HOUSE OF KEYS 

MANXLAND AND ITS 
TROUBLES 

Little Island that Pays Great 
Britain £10,000 a Year 

AND PAYS A NINEPENNY 
INCOME-TAX 

By Our Political Correspondent 

Several readers who have noticed 
that there has been trouble in the little 
Parliament of the Isle of Man have 
asked us to say- how the island is 
governed. 

Laws made by the British Parliament 
do not apply to the Isle of Man unless 
it is specially arranged that they must 
do so. The island has local self-govern¬ 
ment under an upper legislature and a 
lower house, with the two bodies sitting 
together at times. 

The upper legislature is called the 
Council, and its members are nominated, 
not elected. They- are nine in number, 
and include the lieutenant-governor, who 
represents the King’. The elected body, 
the House of Keys, consists of 24 mem¬ 
bers elected by- about 16,000 voters. • 

The island is divided into six dis¬ 
tricts, and each elects three members. 
The four towns—Douglas, Castleton, 
Ramsey, and Peel—elect one each. 

Where Living is Cheap 

Whatever'law-makirig is done by- the 
Legislative Council and the House of 
Keys lias to be brought before the 
Tynwald Court, formed by the sitting of 
the two bodies together, and new laws 
have to be signed by each branch of 

the legislature... ; ■_■■■■■ v- ; 

• The House of Keys has recently been 
declining to approve arid sign certain 
proposals of which it disapproves, arid 
a deadlock has occurred. , : 

The Isle of Man is much less taxed 
than England, Scotland, or Ireland.It 
has no tax, for example, on the food 
that comes on its breakfast-tables—tea, 
sugar, and so on. To the general govern¬ 
ment of the British Isles it contributes 
a fixed amount—/10,000 a year. • 

The House of Keys contends that, 
like the British House of Commons, it 
ought to manage the money'affairs of 
the island. At present it does riot 
have that exclusive power. 

Low Rents and Rates 

Acting, as it believes, in the interests 
of the people generally, the House'of 
Keys objects to large increases in official 
salaries that have been approved; by 
the lieutenant-governor, and so the 
members will not meet the governor 
jointly with the Council,' or Upper 
Chamber. 

The objection to higher official salaries 
is made because living is not so dear as on 
the mainland. Rents and rates are low, 
and the income-tax is' ninepence in the 
pound. Besides, the people have not such 
advantages as old-age pensions, or insur¬ 
ance for unemployment and ill-health. 

As they sent 8000 brave men to the 
war, they feel they are being " put on ” 
by the British Government, which is 
sanctioning higher taxation because of 
the war without giving corresponding 
advantages to those who must pay these 
higher expenses. 

DOG FETCHES ITS LICENCE 
Nobody With a Hat Need Apply 

A Cheshire reader gives the following 
account of. an Aberdeen terrier which under¬ 
stands errands. 

When the time comes for Jumbo’s 
licence to be taken out, liis mistress 
wraps seven and sixpence in a piece of 
brown paper,. and he carries it to the 
post office. He will not give it to any¬ 
one who has a hat on. 

The lady- who takes the money wraps 
the licence in the paper, and the dog 
carries it home, and will only giv-e it to 
the person who gave him the money-. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Birds Becoming Siient 
WASPS & FLIES GET NUMEROUS 

Over the rippling fields of corn 
Wanders the glowing breeze; 
Deep in the honeyed sycamore 
Murmur the vagrant bees . 1 
Out in the meads the King of Day 
Scatters the drowsy kine. 

And one by one they seek the shade 
Of leafy beech and pine. 

P. J. O’Reilly 

NATURE CALENDAR NEXT WEEK 

June 20 . Redbreast’s song ceases 
Painted lady butterfly appears 

21 . Privet hawk moth is on the wing 
The green hairstreak butterfly appears 
Small horse-fly is seen 

22 . The meadow-brown butterfly appears 
Last cuckoos are heard 

Larvae of yellow-tail moth are full grown 

23 . The white plume moth is’ seen 
Cherries are now ripe 

24 . The wasp beetle appears 
The camma butterfly is seen 

25 . Wood warbler’s song now ceases 
Common wasps begin to abound 

26 . Cleg, or great breeze fly, appears 
The clearwing moths are now on the wing 
The mazarine blue butterfly appears 



The moon in the middle of next week 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

Sunday Wednesday Friday 
Sunrise .. 4.44 a.m. 4.45 a.m. 4.46 a.tn. 

Sunset .. 9.18 p.m. 919 p.m. 9.19 p.m. 

Moonrise.. 9-51 a.m. 1.33 pm. 3.48 p.m. 

Moonset.. 11 . 38 p.m. 12 50 a.m. 1 . 41 a.m. 

High Tide 5-37 p.m. 8. 6 p.m. 10.10 p.m. 

. Tide is for London; black figures mean next day 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Discontinue cutting asparagus. Thin 
out the young plants of beet to nine 
„inches apart. Plant out Brussels sprouts 
and savoys. Sow seed of colewort cab¬ 
bage ; this vegetable withstands frost, 
and is indispensable as a source of 
winter greens. 

The rose garden will now be gay, but 
when the flowering season is past the 
beds look untidy unless something is 
planted among them, and gladioli; 
started in pots, may be turned out here, 
as they make a grand display during the 
autumn season. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 

The Temperature of June 



This map shows in Fahrenheit degrees the 
average temperatures of June in the U.K. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

Here our Natural Historian, Mr. Ernest 
Bryant, will be glad to give brief answers to 
questions concerning ■ natural history.- All 
questions must be asked on postcards, ahd not 
more than one on each card. 

How Long Do Flowers Live? 

The life of a cut flower may be much 
prolonged by water and cool tempera¬ 
ture, but left on the plant the existence 
of a flower varies greatly in length. 
Certain orchid blooms remain prac¬ 
tically perfect for 70 or 80 days, yet the 
flower of wheat blooms and is gone ip 
less than half an hour. 

Are Slugs Vegetarians? 

Contrary to the general opinion, many 
slugs are not restricted to a diet of 
vegetable food. Some are cannibals and 
eat other slugs ; some will eat the 
bodies of dead animals, ahd others eat 
sand which contains animal matter. 

How Fast Does a Snail Travel? 

The snail is slow, but, as Galileo said 
of the world, “ yet it moves.” It has 
been calculated that if a snail took a 
desperate journey, and kept steadily on 
at its task of travel, it would cover a 
mile in rather less than 17 days. 

What is the Swiftest Animal ? 

After the slowest of living creatures, 
the fastest! Undoubtedly this is the 
cheetah. It runs only 500 yards at a 
time, but for that distance it can race at 
the rate of a mile a minute. 

Why is the Giraffe's Neck so Long 0 

Because Nature has marvellously 
adapted the animal to feed on the 
foliage of high trees and to see long 
distances so as to avoid lions. 

The number of bones in the giraffe’s 
neck is the same as in the neck of a child 
or a chimpanzee—seven. But the 
girafie’s vertebrae are enormously large, 
so giving the necessary length. 

Do Dogs PerspirelLike Horses? 

The sweat glands in a dog are con¬ 
fined to the pads of the feet, so there is 
no general perspiration from the body 
as there is from a horse. 

The dog's chief cooling apparatus is its 
tongue, which, lolling from the mouth, 
gives off heat to the air. The dog’s 
tongue is the animal’s equivalent of the 
motor-car’s radiator. 

Which British Bird Lays Most Eggs 
at a Sitting? 

The common partridge, which, when 
in the full tide of health and vigour, 
lays as many as 20 to the nest. Tire 
pheasant is second, with from 10 to 14. 
Red grouse, 8 to 10 ; black grouse, 6 to 
10 ; capercailzie. 6 to 12 ; ptarmigan, 
8 to 10, are prolific. These totals are 
exceeded if eggs are taken from the nest. 

Do Ants Keep Gardens]? 

The mounds made by the white ants 
of the Philippines are blunt cones a yard 
or so high. The outer wall consists of 
fine earth made into concrete with the 
help of the juice from the ant’s mouth, 
and it is so strong that the tenants may 
survive a grass fire round their dwelling. 
Inside the outer crust are galleries of 
“mushroom gardens,” • labyrinths of 
chewed wood and plaster-like material, 
looking like masses of coral. 

In these gardens the termites cul¬ 
tivate certain kinds of " mushrooms,” 
which they greatly enjoy. During the 
rainy season the mushrooms may break 
through the wall of the termitary and 
appear on the surface, and they are 
mud; relished by farmers. 

How Did the Frog Get Into the Bottle? 

A full-grown frog, much too large to 
escape, has been fpund inside an empty 
lemonade bottle. How did it get there ? 

This is the old story of the toad in the 
hole in another form. The frog must 
have entered the bottle when quite tiny, 
have fattened upon a diet of insects 
which followed it, and have become too 
portly to leave by the way it went ini 

That is the way in which toads found in 
holes in coal, rock, and trees, wax from 
infancy to maturity, voluntary entrants 
made prisoners by their own growth. 


THE FIRST TRAINS 

Man Who Saw Them Run 

A LIFE WHICH BRIDGES 
RAILWAY HISTORY 

Railways are so well known to every¬ 
one that we are liable to forget there 
are men alive now who were engaged in 
making them when they were a wonder 
which people travelled far to see. 

At Ulceby, in North Lincolnshire, one 
of our readers tells us, there still lives, 
busy most days cultivating his garden, 
a retired railwayman, John Gott, who 
helped as a boy at the making of some 
of the earliest English railways—and 
English railways, it should be remem¬ 
bered, were the first in the world. 

He remembers that, when he was a 
child, George Stephenson, the founder 
of railways for passengers, ate a homely 
dinner in his father’s house ; and at the 
age of seven he went as a messenger boy 
to one of the. contractors who helped, 
under Stephenson, to make the first 
railway between Leeds and Manchester. 

67 Years on the Railway 

At the age of ten he went Tailway¬ 
making in Essex with his father, and was 
able to explain to amazed rustics how 
the engine was able to keep on the iron 
track—some of them having taken to 
their heels when they saw it coming ! 

Mr. Gott, this railway veteran, re¬ 
members well . an old farmer, who 
watched one of the first trains running. 
The farmer' clapped his hands in hi'S 
excitement, and shouted: “ She’s coming! 
She is! Look you, boy-—how do they 
steer her ? Where are the reins?" 

in those days the third-class carriages 
had no roofs, and the guard sat in a box 
fixed on the back, of the last carriage, in 
imitation of a stage-coach guard. . 

After acting as a skilled artisan in 
railway construction, John, Gott joined 
the railway service permanently, and 
when he retired he had worked on rail¬ 
ways 67 years, thus bridging completely 
the pericxi between the railway as the 
latest wonder and the railway as one of 
the most familiar things in all our lives. 


A FRIENDLY SPARROW-HAWK 

Perhaps you would like to know,that I 
caught a sparrow-hawk the other day .in 
my bantam run (writes a; • Hawick 
reader). It never pecked me, even when 
I carried it upstairs to show daddy. 
After that. I let it fly away, and later I 
saw it sitting on the yew hedge, • 



Hours 
of Fun 
in Store 


for Every Boy or Girl who buys 
a copy of the RAINBOW 
every Monday—there is some¬ 
thing to amuse in every page. 

PRINTED IN COLOURS 


Many funny pictures 
of Tiger Tim and the 
Bruin family, the 
Two Pickles, the 
Brownie Boys, 1 * and 
lots of others. Stories, 
puzzles, toy models, 
games, and tricks. 




Every Monday. 


MIDSUMMER DAY 

THE SUN AT HIS HIGHEST 
POINT 

Why the Summer Is Hot 

THE SOLSTICE WHEN THE 
SUN STANDS STILL 

By an Astronomical Correspondent 

In the almanac June 24 is called 
Midsummer Day; but the English 
seasons have shifted so notably in the 
last three or four centuries that nowa¬ 
days we reckon that our actual summer 
has little more than begun at this date. 

This popular reckoning falls in with 
that of the astronomer, who divides his 
year into four seasonal periods of equal 
length, and tells us that summer begins 
at 29 minutes after noon on the 22nd of 
June, when the sun enters the zodiacal 
sign of Cancer, or the Crab. 

Midsummer Day, however, marks the 
middle of summer in one very definite 
fashion. It nearly coincides with the 
summer solstice, or date on .which the 
sun stands still, solstice being derived 
from two Lain words with this meaning. 

We know by common observation 
that the sun is steadily getting higher 
in the sky at noon from Christmas to 
midsummer, and that thereafter it as 
steadily declines. The solstice is the 
moment at which the sun has reached 
its highest point, and that also happens 
on the 22nd of June. 

When the Sun is High 

Theoretically, this ought to be ’ the 
middle of summer, because we all know 
that the sun gives us more heat when it 
is high’than when it is low in the heavens; 
that is the reason why noontide is the 
hottest time of the day. 

But in practice there' are so many 
factors involved in the changes in our 
seasons and our climate that the de¬ 
finite facts of astronomy, which can be 
calculated with the utmost precision, are 
mixed up with so many other meteor¬ 
ological facts as to make it little better 
than guesswork to say that any special 
day will be the middle of our summer 
in a given year. 

June 24 and its preceding Midsummer 
Eve have long been the festival of 
that sun-worship which entered so 
largely into all primitive religions, and 
still survives in rustic superstitions 
and customs. The bonfires of St. John’s 
Eve remind us of the far-distant times 
when the year began, not as with us in 
midwinter,-but at the period of’ the sun’s 
maximum force. 

Kindling the Sacred Fire 

The sacred fire was then kindled at 
the very moment of the solstice, as well 
as the prehistoric astronomers could 
determine it. How ancient this custom 
was may be. seen from the fact that in 
many places, long after the use of flint 
and steel for lighting fires had been in 
common use, it was still held necessary 
for, the priests to kindle the sacred flame 
of the solstice by rubbing two pieces of 
wood together—the only process known 
to pur earliest ancestors, and still em¬ 
ployed by naked buslimen and black 
fellows in the few and remote parts of the 
earth to which' civilisation has not yet 
carried a matchbox. 

It is in ceremonial survivals of this 
nature that we can dimly trace back 
the habits and accomplishments of 
primitive humanity. 


FOXES STEAL. A DRUM 

A nine-year-old reader, writing from 
“ Delta Barrage, Egypt,” says : 

Some of our friends saw some baby 
foxes and followed them to their lair. 

They poked about, hoping to find the 
rest of the family, and then they saw 
something bright and shining. It was a 
drum which their little boy had lost. 
The foxes had carried if off, and had 
eaten-half the, skin of the drum. • 
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THE MYSTERY MAN 

A Thrilling Tale of Play and : : Told by 
Adventure at Claycroft School ® T. C. Bridges 


What Has Happened Before 

Jack Netley, known as Nettles, is a 
new boy at Claycroft School, whose 
head is Dr. Colston, a friend of Jack’s 
father. On his first day Jack has 
trouble with Mark Mansford, the 
bully of the school, and at the same 
time makes friends with Paddy 
Brough, a red-headed Irish boy, who 
warns him against Mansford. 

The bully overhears Jack and Paddy 
arranging to go boating on the River 
Strane, and, with his friend Harney, 
takes their boat just as Jack and 
Paddy arrive at the boat-house. The 
boys "turn away in disgust, when a 
stranger offers them the loan of his 
boat. “ If anyone asks, say Captain 
Gunn lent it to you,” he says. 

Answering a call for help, Jack and 
Paddy become fast upon a mud-bank; 
and Mansford and Harney appear, 
laughing viciously, for it was they who 
had lured the boys into danger. 

“ Here you’ll stay until the tide 
rises tomorrow. By-bye!” shouts 
Mansford, as he pulls home to tea 

CHAPTER 4 

No Laughing Matter 

Daddy .Brough sat glaring at 
* Mansford's boat as it moved 
rapidly away. For once even his 
ready Irish tongue failed him, and 
he could find nothing to say. 

Nettles burst suddenly into a 
shout of laughter, and Paddy swung 
round on him almost fiercely. 

.‘‘What are ye laughing at, ye 
great gaby ?” 

“ If you’d only a looking-glass 
you’d know, Paddy. It was your 

face.’.’ . . 

■ " Let me tell ye ’tis no laughing 
matter,’’, said ;Paddy, and there 
was a queer glint in his eyes. “ Ye 
don't know the row we’llbe in for 
call-over, to say nothing of gates." 

. " We can’t help it,’’ replied 
Nettles, with a shrug, "and. anyhow, 
it’s better to laugh than to cry." 

Paddy smiled rather grimly. 

" It’s more like crying ye’ll 
feel than laughing before we get 
oil this bank,” he prophesied. 
" Twelve hours we have to wait, 
and not a mouthful to eat. And 
’tis cold it will be out on this 
marsh before morning.” 

Nettles looked up whimsically. 

“ It’s not that that’s worrying 
you, Paddy. It's the feeling that 
Mansford’s got one up on us." 

"I’ll not say it isn’t," allowed 
Paddy. " Not that he’ll go crowing 
about it, mind ye. He knows the 
row he’d be in. But we can't be 
telling of the dirty trick he’s served 
us. He knows that, too." 

Nettles’ face grew graver. 

"That’s true enough, Paddy. And 
it makes it all the worse. But, 
I say, are you sure we can’t get 
off ? It would be the biggest kind of 
a score if we could." 

“ Will ye tell me how ?" said 
Paddy scornfully. “ 'Tis half a 
mile we are from any ground ye 
could step on.” 

Nettles looked all round, but had 
to confess that the case was hope¬ 
less. It was all the more madden¬ 
ing because they were only a few 
yards from quite deep water. 

The tide sucked slowly away, and 
the shadows lengthened. A cool 
breeze began to blow and to carry 
big clouds across the blue of the 
evening sky. 

“ I believe ’tis going to rain,” 
said Paddy presently. 

" Phew! I hope not,” said Nettles, 
who was already feeling chilly. 

Time passed, and it grew nearly 
dark. The great marsh lay empty 
and desolate under a canopy of grey 
cloud. Even the sea-birds had 
stopped screaming. 

Then the rain began. At first a 
thin drizzle, but soon heavier, and 
sweeping in thick gusts. The boys, 
who were clad in shorts and jerseys 


only, were soon soaked, and their 
teeth began to chatter with cold. 

Nettles looked at his watch. It 
was not eight yet. It must be another 
seven hours at least before there 
was a chance of getting off. 

He got up and swung his arms like 
a bus driver, slapping his chest to 
try to get the blood moving a little. 

. Then suddenly he stopped, and 
stood still as a statue. " 

Paddy, crouching in the bottom 
of the boat, looked up. 

“ What is it ?” he.asked hoarsely. 
“ Oars ! ” said Nettles. “ Oars 1 
Don't you hear them ?” 

Paddy was on his feet in a flash. 
“ Shout 1 ” he cried. 

Shout they did at the top of 
their voices, then waited breathless¬ 
ly for a reply. 

It came. A strong voice answered 
through the misty gloom : 

“ Who’s there ? What’s up ? ” 
“ We’re stuck on the mud 1 ” 
shouted back Nettles. “ Here for 
the night if we Cjin’t get off 1 ” 

“ Where’s ‘ here ’ ? ’’ came the 
reply. 

“ In this cross channel. South 
of you.” 

“ Right. I’m coming.” 

Nettles drew a deep breath. 

“ What luck 1 ” he said. 

But Paddy shook his head. 

“ Don’t be too sure, Nettles. I 
don’t see how anyone can get near 
enough to help us.” 

Nettles did "not answer. He, too, 
had serious" doubts. 

The oar-beats came still nearer. 
Nettles shouted again." "In a minute 
or two the shape of a boat loomed 
dimly in" the narrow channel. A 
boy in a fisherman’s jersey and sea- 
boots was all her crew. 

He came on cautiously, crawling 
forward till he reached the deep 
little pool about ten yards away. 

There he stopped, and, shipping 
his sculls, stood up. 

“ My word, you're in the worst 
of it," he said. His voice was big 
and strong like himself, though he 
did not look to be more than 
fourteen years old. . - ■. 

“ It’s pretty bad,” replied 
Nettles. “ The mud’s so soft'we 
can’t push off. We can’t step 
out, either.” 

“ Lucky you didn't try it,” said 
the other, curtly. •“ The stuff 
you’re on wouldn’t hold a chap, 
even on pattens. I’ll have to warp 
you off—-if I can. Here, catch 1 ” 
He stooped, picked up a coil of 
rope and sent it whizzing across. 
Nettles caught it. 

“ Make fast 1 ” ordered the other, 
and Nettles did so. 

There was just light enough left 
to see that the other boy was 
strapping something on his feet. 
He pushed his little craft to¬ 
wards the bank and tried the mud; 
then Nettles and Paddy saw him 
step out. They saw, too, that he 
had flat boards fastened to his 
boots. They were the mud pattens 
which marshmen use. 

They held their breath as they 
watched him struggle up the 
slimy slope. If he had not known 
exactly what he was about, he 
could never have done it. They 
saw that he was, carrying the 
loose end of the rope with him, and 
that it was attached to a small 
kedge anchor. 1 

This he planted in a patch of 
reeds on the firmer ground at the 
top of the bank, 

“ Now then 1 ” he cried. “ Get 
to it 1 Heave 1 ” - 

Nettles and Paddy laid hold of 
the rope, and started to pull for 
all they were worth. 

Nothing happened. 

“ The keel’s too deep in the mud,” 
explained their new friend, who 
seemed to know all about it. “ Get 
back towards the bow." 

They did so, and pulled like fury. 
The taut rope twanged, but the 
boat remained immovable. 


" Sway her a bit. Rock her from 
side to side.” 

Nettles and Paddy obeyed. There 
were queer sucking sounds in the 
mud below the keel.. They hauled 
again. 

" She's moving 1 ” yelled Nettles. 
" Pull, Paddy 1 " 

The pair pulled till their muscles 
cracked, and inch by inch the boat 
slid out of the cradle of mire. 

“ Good for you 1 ” cried the 
fisher boy. " Once more 1 " 

A final tremendous tug, and all 
of a sudden the boat shot forward, 
so suddenly that both Nettles and 
Paddy came down flop on the 
bottom boards. When they picked 
themselves up the boat was float¬ 
ing free. 

“ Hurray ! ” cried Nettles. 

“ You’re shouting too soon,” was 
the fisher lad’s retort. “ We ain’t 
back in the river yet, and the tide’s 
running off sharp,” 

CHAPTER 5 

What Tom Wanted 

ithout the help of their new 
friend Nettles and Paddy 
would never have reached the 
main stream. But, dark as it was 
by this time, he seemed to be 
able to smell Iris way out, and 
presently they were safe in the 
broad channel. 

" Can you find your way, or shall 


was a curiously eager ring in his 
voice. “ Books about other coun¬ 
tries—that’s what I like. Or any 
old school books." 

" Right you are. You shall have 
some in a week,” promised Nettles. 

“ I’ll be no end obliged,” said 
Tom Cosby gratefully. “ Good¬ 
night.” 

“ A mighty nice fellow 1 ” said 
Paddy, as the dinghy shot away. 

“ A topper 1 ” agreed Nettles. 
" Pull on, Paddy.” 

The wind . was behind them. 
They made good time, and soon 
grew warmer. When they reached 
the Gidley Grange boat-house a 
big voice hailed them. 

"You’re late, you fellows.” 

Nettles explained. 

“ Stuck on the mud, eh ? What 
were you doing up that side 
creek ? " 

“ We heard someone calling for 
help, sir.” 

“ Who was it ? ” demanded 
Captain Gunn. 

Nettles was silent. Though the 
captain was not a master, it was 
not playing the game to tell about 
Mark Mansford’s mean trick. 

The big man grunted. 

" All right 1 " he said. " Come up 
to the house and have a hot drink. 
Yes, come on! You’re so late 
already it won’t make any odds. 



He picked up a coil of rope and sent it whizzing across 


I come with you ? ” asked the boy. 

“ We can find it all right,” 
Nettles answered. “ And—and 
we’re tremendously obliged. To tell 
you the truth, I don’t believe we 
could have stuck it till morning.” 

“ Glad I happened along,” said 
the other. “ Good-night.” 

“ Wait," said Nettles, who had 
been fishing in his pocket. “ I say, 
do—do you mind taking this ? 
It’s—it’s all I’ve got, but you’re 
welcome." 

The other, who was in his boat, 
holding on to the gunwale of the 
other boat, drew away. 

" I don’t want your money 1 ” 
he said curtly. 

"I'm sorry* I ” said Nettles, 
frankly. “ I’m tremendously sorry 1 
But you’re not going off without 
telling us your name ? ” 

“ Tom Cosby’s my name," replied, 
the other, more quietly. 

“ And where do you live ? " 
asked Nettles. ' 

" I’m Dan Cosby*’s son, down to 
Marsea." 

He paused a moment. 

“ See here," he said, speaking 
with a slight hesitation,' “ have you 
any old books you don’t want ? ” 

" Heaps 1 ” said Nettles. “ What 
sort ? ’’ 

" Any sort," he said, and there 


If necessary, I’ll give you a note to 
your master." 

He took them to the house. A 
grand fire was blazing in the big 
oak-raftered sitting-room. It was 
a wonderful place, full of heads 
of wild creatures, great strange- 
looking stone images, and Indian 
weapons, and was carpeted with 
magnificent skin rugs. 

He rang for his housekeeper. 

“ Mrs. Hussey, bring some hot 
cocoa and cake, will you ? These 
boy*s are soaked and half starved." 

Big cups of hot cocoa and a plum 
cake appeared as if by* magic. 

“ Help yourselves," said the 
captain genially, “ and wait till I 
come back. I shan’t be long.” 

CHAPTER 6 

A Highjy Irregular Business 

. Colston sat. very upright 
behind the big desk in his 
study. Stokes, the school" porter, 
a square-set, soldierly-looking man, 
stood opposite. The faces of both 
were very grave, 

“ We must not wait any longer, 
Stokes,” said the doctor. " We 
must get help from the village 
and organise a search-party.” 

"Very good, sir; I’ll go at 
once,” said Stokes. “ Only, I wish 
I knew which way to start. It seems 
funny no one “aw* them go off.’\ 


There was a tap at the door. A 
maid appeared. 

“ Captain Gunn to see y*ou, sir.” 

“ That’s the gent from Gidley*,” 
explained Stokes. 

“ Show him in, Mary,” said the 
doctor. 

The captain came towering 
through the doorway*. In a huge 
oilskin he looked gigantic. 

“ Good-evening, Dr. Colston,” he 
said. “ I’ve come to tell you your 
two lost boys are at my house.” 

A look of immense relief crossed 
the doctor’s face. 

“ The young scamps 1 ” he said/ 
" I was organising a search-party. 
What happened to them ? ” 

• " There’s been some funny busi¬ 
ness, and, as I know precious well 
they won’t tell you, I came ahead 
to explain. To put it quite shortly, 
they were trapped on the mud down 
in the Whitewater Marsh, and it 
was one of your boy*s who trapped 
them. They were rescued by a 
fisher lad, Tom Cosby*, a real smart 
fellow.” 

" I knows who it was who tricked 
’em 1 ’’ growled the sergeant. “ It 
were Mister Mansford.” 

" Right," said Captain Gunn. 
“ But why* do you say so ? " 

" Because I seed him a-trying 
his tricks on young Mr. ■ Netley* 
yesterday, and Mr. Netley gave 
him what for.” 

.J‘,Oh, Mansford, was it ? • Yes, I 
was warned about him," said the 
doctor grimly. A puzzled look 
appeared upon his face. “ But I 
can’t punish him on your informa¬ 
tion, Captain Gunn.” 

" Of course you can’t," returned 
the captain gruffly. " I want you 
to let me do it.”. 

The doctor stared. 

Captain Gunn chuckled. 

" Quite easy, sir,” he said. "I'll 
keep the two youngsters at ‘my 
house, and Stokes here can let it 
be known in the school that I have 
heard from the. fisher- boy, Tom 
Cosby, that Netleyls boat is stuck 
on the mud, and that if it isn’t 
got off the two boy*s will probably 
be dead of exposure by,morning. 
That’ll, put the fear into this 
Mansford fellow. Then let Stokes 
say that anyone who has any 
idea Where' they are" had better 
come and guide the search-party. 
My notion is that " Mansford "and 
his pal will ■ come. along quick 
enough; and I’ll bet they’ll'have 
a_ trip they won’t forget in a hurry. 
Listen to it 1 ” , 

A gust made the windows rattle. 
The rain sluiced upon the panes. ' 

Dr. Colston looked at the captain. 
A slow smile dawned on his face. . 

“ This is highly irregular, Captain 
Gunn,” he remarked. 

“Highly!" chuckled the* big 
man. " When do we start ? " 

The doctor turned to Stokes, 
whose face was one broad grin. 

“ I think you might follow out 
the captain’s suggestion, Stokes.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said Stokes, 
and disappeared with greaFspeed. 

The doctor and the captain 
were left together. 

“ This is very good of ’you, 
Captain Gunn," said the doctor. 

“ Not a bit. I like those boys. 
That young Netley—where does he 
come from ? " 

“ He is Burton Netley’s son.” 

“ What 1 Netley, of Netley . & 
Strong ? " 

"Yes; the great shipbuilding 
firm. Do you know him ? ” 

There was a queer look on 
Captain Gunn's gaunt brown face. 

“ I—I have met ’ him,” he 
said slowly—" years ago. But I 
wouldn’t knew him now if I saw 
him. Nor he me." 

The doctor cast a quick glance 
at the other. It occurred to him 
that there was something Behind 
all this—something he did not 
quite understand. 

“ Burton Netley is a fine fellow,” 
he said quietly. “ He is one of my 
greatest friends. It was through 
him that I became hcadmastez 
here at Claycroft.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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DF MERRYMAN 

“ I F you stand facing the north,” 
said the teacher, “ what 
have you on-your left hand ? ” 

“ Fingers,” answered the boy. 

0 0 13 

What Is This? 

A.T first you will be inclined to 
think that this is a picture of 
a rabbit, but if you turn the page 
round from left to right and look at 



the picture sideways, you will see 
what it really is. The Editor offers 
a prize of five shillings for the best 
example of a drawing of this kind, 
which in different positions repre¬ 
sents . two animals. Post your 
pictures before June 29 to C.N. 
Drawing, Gough House, Gough 
Square, London, E.C. 4. 

□ 0 a 

Do You Live in Northamptonshire? 
This name means the shire of 
Northamtune, or North home 
town, and is evidently the name 
given by people to a settlement of 
dwellings near their home and on 
the north side. 

3 0 0 ' 

The Jolly Old Don 



Wrote the don: “ I’ll examine 
my classes,” 

But the pupils changed this into 
“ lasses.” 

When the jolly old don 
Saw that something was on, 
He rubbed out the “1” and made 
“ asses.” 


Fill in the Missing Words 

Here is a verse with five missing 
words. Each 'of the spaces can be 
filled with a word made up of four 
letters, and in every case the same 
letters can be used.” What are they? 

A ——■ old woman on-bent, 

Put on her-and away she 

went; 

To her son-she did say, 


“ What shall we do to 


this 


day ? ” ’ Answer next week 

0 0 0 ' 

The Man Who Can Can 
It is said of the fishermen of 
British Columbia, who pre¬ 
pare large quantities of tinned 
salmon, that, after a large catch of 
fish, what they can they eat, and 
what they can’t they can. 

3 0 0 ’ 

Why did the fly fly ? 

Because the spider spied her. 
0 0 0 

Can You Do It ? 

Qan you divide sixpence between 
two persons so that one shall 
have a halfpenny more than the 

Other ? ^solution next week 

0 0 0 

A Little French Made Easy 



Le dome Le poussin Le parapluie 
On voit ce dome de notre bureau. 
Le "petit poussin a perdu sa mire 
N’oubliez pas votre parapluie 



Le fat Une ancre Le chapeau 

Si on pouvait exterminer les rats 1 
Le vaisseau est a 1’ancre pres d’ici 
Le vent a emportS mon chapeau 

0 0 0 . 

Is Your Namf Asquith? 

Asquith is really a changed spell¬ 
ing of the words ash, meaning 
the tree, and vithr,' a wood ; so that 
the name means a wood of ash trees. 

It first became the surname of some¬ 
one living near or in an ash wood. 

0 ' 0 0 

AH the Alphabet 

All the letters of the alphabet are 
contained in this verse, which has 
nothing freakish in its words or sounds. 
God gives the grazing ox his meat, 
And quickly hears.thp sheep’s 
low cry! 

But man, who tastes his finest wheat, 8 
Should joy to lift His praises high. r 

O00 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Riddle in Rlijme Fire-irons 
Ij Your Name Here? 

The names were Leopold and Judy 


Id on Parle Frangais 

I KNOW YOU NOT 

This is from the Sermon on the 
Mount, in Matthew, chapter seven. 

• 2i. Ceux qui me .disent: 
Seigneur, Seigneur 1 n’entreront 
pas tons dans le royaume des 
cieux, mais celui-Ia seul qui fait 
Fa volonte de mon Pere qui est 
dans les cieux. 

22. Plusieurs me diront en ce 
jour - la : Seigneur, Seigneur, 
n’avons-nous pas prophetise par 
ton nom ? n’avons-nous pas 
chasse des demons par ton nom ? 
et n’avons-nous pas fait beau- 
coup de miracles par ton nom ? 

23. Alors jc lcur dirai ouverte- 
ment: Je ne vous ai jamais 
connus, retirez-vous de moi, vous 
qui commettcz I’iniquite.. 


Notes and Queries 

What Is a Parliamentary Writ ? 

A parliamentary writ is the in¬ 
struction sent by the Speaker of 
the House of Commons to a 
returning officer to hold an 
election for Parliament. 

What does R.V. mean ? When - 
used after a Bible quotation, 
R.V. means that the words are 
from the Revised Version. At 
other times it means Rifle 
Volunteers. 

What is Domesday Book? 

The Domesday Book is a book 
compiled by William the Con¬ 
queror recording all the estates 
in England, with the names of the 
owners and the number of cattle, 
forges, and mills. 

What is the Nilometer ? The 
Nilometer is an instrument for 
measuring the rise of water in the 
Nile during the period of flood. , 


The Adventures of Jerry 

TOLD BY MARGARET LILLIE 

CHAPTER 7 

Jerry, walking along with hisriog and his cat, rescues a monkey that some ' 
boys are teasing. The monkey won’t leave him, so they all go on together 

T he monkey was the quaintest little creature Jerry had ever 
seen. He love'd to feel him perched up on his shoulder. 
But before they had gone far he began to wish he were not quite so- 
heavy. So after a while he lifted his new friend gently down. 



Jerry gave a cry of astonishment 


"You’re too big for me,” he said, and then he burst out 
laughing, for the monkey had done the strangest thing. He had 
put up a hand and slipped it into Jerry’s. 

“ Well,” said Jerry, " you are a funny thing. I shall call you 
Sammy—but you’re much nicer than the Sammy I’ve got at 
home ; he’s only make-believe.” 

As he wandered along with his friends Jerry was as merry 
as Peter Puck. All he wanted was his supper. 

. He stood still for a moment and looked round. Across the 
common was a little bam, which no doubt belonged to the big 
farm he could see beyond. He was beginning to wonder where 
he was going to spend the night. If he went up to the big 
house they, would ask him awkward questions and take him 
home, and that would never do. 

He went up to the little barn and peeped in. It looked warm 
and snug, and in one corner was a heap of soft, clean straw. 

“ The very place! ” cried Jerry, and in he went. 

He climbed up to the top of the straw—and you may be sure 
that Pat and Snowball and Sammy were not long after him ! 
Then he gave a cry of astonishment. 

For on the top of the straw was the very thing Jerry most 
wanted—his supper! It was strange, but there it was—a ham 
bone, with a good bit of meat on it, some bread, and a carrot! 

What to do with Ihe carrot Jerry didn’t know, so he gave it to 
Sammy, and.the rest he shared with Pat and Snowball, and when 
he had finished he curled himself up in a ball, and fell asleep. 

More of Jerry next week 

Jacko Catches the Train 

0PHE family was off to spend the day with Aunt Maria. Jacko 
-*■ was such a fidget in the railway carriage that when the 
train stopped at a big station his mother opened the door and 
said, “ Run and get yourself a bun.” 

Unfortunately, the refreshment buffet was right at the other 
end of the platform. What was more,' the room was packed, and 
by the time Jacko had fought his way to the counter-and got 
served, the train was just off. 

There was Jacko at one end of the long platform, and there 
was the family at the other, making frantic signals to him. 

“ Gosh ! ” exclaimed Jacko, “ I shall never do it! ” 

But he did. Close by was a tea trolley. He dashed at it 
and sprang on, and, giving a good kick-off, sent it spinning 
up to the open carriage door. 

With a bound he was inside, and down he sat with a plop. 

" Done it! ” he cried in triumph. 

" Yes, you have ! ” said his father, savagely, dragging his 
new hat from under him. “ We’ll talk about it later! " . 



Jacko gave a good kick-off and sent it spinning 


Who Was She? 

The Great Actress 

A bout the middle of the 18th 
century, the manager of a 
travelling theatrical company in¬ 
troduced his daughter, a mere 
infant, bn to the stage, at a per¬ 
formance, but the audience, 
pitying her tender years, showed 
its disapproval. 

The father, however, persisted, 
and when the little child gave a 
recitation it was so good flrat 
the people were .mollified, and 
applauded her. From that time 
onwards for over half a century 
she never left the stage, and at 
the age of 13 was taking principal 
parts in important plays. 

She was only 18 when she 
married an actor in her father's 
company, and her whole life and 
thought were connected with the 
stage. 

After playing in the provinces 
she went to London, and took 
the part of Portia in the Merchant 
of Venice when the famous 
Garrick was playing Shylock. 
She was a little bashful, and 
when, shortly afterwards, she 
played the part of Lady Anne in. 
Richard the Third, her shyness 
caused her to remain at the back 
of the stage instead of coming to 
the front, as instructed to do. 

The result was that Garrick 
had to play his part with his back 
to the audience, while she faced 
the people, instead of the actor 
being in the more important 
position, and she with her back 
to the audience. It is said that 
this so annoyed Garrick that he 
never forgave the actress. 

But her acting was too brilliant 
for her career to be spoilt by any 
jealousy, and she rapidly be¬ 
came the foremost actress of her 
time. Lord Byron, mentioning 
the names of several first-rank 
actors, said that this woman was 
worth them all. 

Yet she began in the humblest 
way, one of the stories of her 
early life telling how she used to 
stand at the side of her father’s 
stage knocking a pair of snuffers 
against a candlestick to imitate 
the sound of a windmill. 

So wonderful was her oratory 
that a famous Lord Chancellor, 
when he was a barrister, used to 
visit the theatre to study her 
method of speaking in order 
that he might imitate her.’ 

With extraordinary ability she 
also- possessed beauty- and grace, 
and the most famous artist of 
her day painted her portrait. 

After she retired from the stage 
she found the quiet life very dull. 
Once she said, 

"Everybody in 
London used to 
be thinking of 
me; nownobody 



thinks of me.’ 

She died at 
the age of 76, 
one of the finest 
characters that 
ever adorned the stage. Here 
is her portrait. Who was she ? 

Last Week’s Name—Alexander the Great 
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THETOPOFTHE WORLD • POLAR HERO GOES TO AFRICA- ARCHBISHOPOF WALES 



Over the Top—A splendid jump over hurdle and The Solitudes at the Top of the World—The unclimbed peak of Mount The Rare Old Church of Darenth Village, in whicn 

water at the meeting or the Royal Counties Agricul- Everest, over five miles high, which a party of mountaineers hopes to Saxon work and Roman bricks are to be hidden by 

tural Society at Reading conquer. See page seven and World Map a new vestry. See page three 




Easy Riding on the Road—Pneumatic tyres as 
they are to be fitted to the motor buses travelling 
between London and a number of seaside resorts 


Which Way Are They Going?—An amusing four¬ 
legged race at the Ministry of Labour’s annual 
athletic meeting, which was held at Richmond 



Dancing for the Children—One of the dancers at the Old English Fair held 
recently in Kensington Palace Grounds in aid of the Home for Blind Babies 




In an Old World Garden —An aged Chelsea pen¬ 
sioner in the Royal Hospital Gardens at Chelsea, 
where a great flower show was recently held 


Descended from Captain Cook—Captain 
Frank Wild, with his sister. He is going 
as a planter to East Africa. See page two 



First Archbishop of Wales—Dr. Edwards, the first 
modern Archbishop of Wales, walking in procession 
to his enthronement at St. Asaph’s Cathedral 



A Surprise for the Ostrich—The hen ostrich at the London' Zoo has 
been laying three-pound eggs. One of these was blown by means 
of a bicycle pump, and the bird cannot understand what has happened 



Boy Lord Makes His First Speech—Lord Amherst, 
eight years old, made a first speech in aid of 
Barnardo’s Homes, and received a box of chocolates 
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